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This splendid photograph of a ship in full sail was taken by Mr F. J. Mortimer. It was 
exhibited in the London Salon of Photography. 


This Really happened 

This story we heard the other day from one 


NATURE S LITTLE 
SPECTACLES 

FREE SHOWS FOR ALL 

The Little Duck’s Ride on 
Peter Pan’s Pond 

AND THE GULL THAT WAS 
LEFT BEHIND 

Two little tales there are this week: of 
little creatures all alone. One is a duck 
on a London pond ; one is a gull in a 
golden valley. 

The pond is the famous Round Pond 
in Kensington Gardens, which Peter 
Pan knew so well and on which the poet 
Shelley once floated a paper boat made 
with a Five-Pound Note, the only scrap 
of paper he had left. 

As in Shelley’s Day 

Paper-boat sailing was one of the 
delights of Shelley’s boyhood, he having 
fallen in love with the practice on the 
pond at Warnham in Sussex, where he 
was born at a house still standing. The 
pond is now covered with water-lilies, 
on which no paper boat would sail, but 
■above the lovely lanes around still sings 
:he skylark as it sang in Shelley’s day. 

This new' story of the Round Pond is 
perfectly true, and the scene was wit¬ 
nessed by a lady who has written the 
story for us. This is as she describes it. 

A duck with her brood of ducklings was seen 
making for the shore of the Round Pond. 

One duckling had lagged some distance 
behind the rest. 

* It sighted a small yacht also travelling shore- 
*vvard, fluttered on to the deck, and sailed on as a 
passenger till it came up with its family, which 
it quickly rejoined by alighting from the yacht. 

Truly a remarkable story of Little - 
All-Alone ; we wish the duckling a happy 
issue of all the adventures awaiting it in 
this rough world. 

A Marvellous Sight 

The other lonely bird was down in 
Sussex, in Kipling's Sussex by the sea. 
It is beloved by birds and poets alike, 
and this time the birds were in a mar¬ 
vellous crowd, not far from Newhaven. 

Over the hills to Telscombe ; it is a 
lovely run. We found the hollow of the 
Downs' rich with fields and golden corn, 
and an acre white with seagulls appar¬ 
ently sleeping. 

We watched them five minutes and no 
gull moved ; then (we regret to record) 
we gave a' man sixpence to run down 
and clap his hands, with the result that 
for five minutes more we sat and watched 
five hundred gulls in wonderful formation, 
a marvellous sight above the fields of corn. 

One only did not move ; he lay so that 
w'e thought him dead, and wondered if 
we had been at a seagull’s funeral; but 
he W'oke in two minutes and, finding 
himself alone, joined at length the great 
procession over the hills and far away. 

Such sights has Nature for us, up in 
tow r n or down in Sussex, if only we will 
look for them, 


of the people concerned. 

gentleman in London was stopped 
in the street one evening by a 
complete stranger, a well-dressed man, 
who asked if he might speak to him. 

“ I am sorry to ask you this,” he said, 
“ but I am in great difficulties. I have 
just discovered that I have been robbed 
of all my money. I am in the Navy, and 
have to catch a certain train to join my 
ship. The train goes almost immediately 
and if I fail to catch it the consequences 
will be extremely serious for me. If you 
could lend me ten shillings, and give me 
your address, you w'ould be doing me a 
great kindness. I will return it in two 
days.” 

The other man hesitated. Here, of 
course, was the old story over again. 
However, something about the stranger 
told him that it was worth risking, so, 
taking a ten-shilling note from his pocket 
he handed it to him, together with his 


address, which he scribbled on a leaf from 
his notebook. This was accepted with 
many thanks from the stranger, who 
hastily departed down the road. 

Two days after sure enough a ten- 
shilling note was returned by post. But 
this was not the end. / Some months 
later something else arrived by the post 
from the same stranger, an invitation to 
the lender of the ten shillings to visit 
the writer’s ship at Portsmouth ; and. 
the gentleman, rather intrigued by this 
result of the chance encounter, accepted. 

To his surprise, on arriving at the 
ship, he discovered that the borrower of 
the ten shillings was none other than the 
ship's captain. 

“ I had no idea you were the captain 
of the ship,” said the Captain’s guest. 

,f Well,” the Captain answered, ” if it 
hadn't been for you I never should have 
been Captain. I asked you to come 
today that you might see the result of 
your kindness.” 


SUNSET GLORY OF 
OLD PERSIA 

THE HALL OF A 
HUNDRED COLUMNS 

Newly-Found Record of 
Artaxerxes the First 

MILES OF TUNNELS 

The discovery of a document in which 
Artaxerxes the First records his com¬ 
pletion of the Hall of a Hundred Col¬ 
umns, the greatest of the splendid 
palaces at Persepolis, has been announced 
by Dr Breasted, Director of the Oriental 
Institute of Chicago University. 

Among the reasons which led the 
Oriental Institute to undertake the ex¬ 
cavations at Persepolis was the proba¬ 
bility of finding the building and founda¬ 
tion records of the Persian emperors. 

Seven months ago the expedition 
discovered a marble slab recording in 
Old Persian important facts regarding 
the ancestry and accession of Xerxes, 
j.wlio fought the Greeks at Salamis. 

To this^has been added a similar new 
record of Xerxes’s son and successor, 
Artaxerxes the First, who gained the 
throne of Persia in 465 b.c. 

Important New Facts 

The Hall of a Hundred Columns is a 
great hall of which the purpose has not 
been determined. The windows are 
trimmed in a black stone which took a 
high polish that gave an effect of ebony. 
The columns rested on magnificent bases, 
beautifully carved. The expedition is 
now clearing away the remains of the 
mud-brick walls, which Time has reduced 
to a jumble of mounds. 

“ The excavations have revealed im¬ 
portant new facts regarding the origin 
of this vast group of imposing Persian 
palaces,” Dr Breasted said. ^ “ The 
expedition has discovered that the 
great palace was systematically laid out 
and the positions of the buildings deter¬ 
mined in advance so that before they 
were erected the engineers could lay out 
a' vast drainage system in which the 
conduits carrying off the rainwater from 
each building were already in place 
before the buildings were begun. 

•' Under the Palaces 

" The clearances by the expedition 
have made accessible a huge complex 
of drainage tunnels cut in the solid rock, 
and it is now possible to walk upright 
for several miles of tunnels under the 
palaces of the Persian emperors.” 

Persepolis not only represents the 
flower of Old Persian genius but is at 
the same time the sunset glory of 
Oriental civilisation, which was then 
gradually eclipsed by the • growing 
splendour of Greek genius. 

Greek sources throw a great deal of 
light on the later and declining stages of 
Old Persian history and civilisation, but 
they tell scholars very little regarding 
the origins and earlier history of Persia. 
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JOHN WESLEY’S FOLK 

THE GREAT COMING 
TOGETHER 

Fifty Million Methodists in One 
United Church 

FRIENDS OF ALL AND 
ENEMIES OF NONE . 

Rarely has there been a greater 
triumph’of organisation than the union 
of the Methodist Churches. The Bap¬ 
tists united long ago, but the Methodists 
are a much greater body, and the 
movement has had many great diffi¬ 
culties to face. 

Rarely has there been a more im- 
pressive’scene in London’s varied history 
than the great meeting at the Albert 
Hall at which the union was completed. 

Ten thousand Wesleyans had come 
from all parts of Great Britain and from 
all quarters of the Earth to witness 
one of the most dramatic acts in 
religious history, the welding together 
of three of the world’s great churches, 
the Wesleyan Methodists, the Primitive 
Methodists, and the United Methodists. 

Unity of Spirit 

After many years of labour and a host 
of disappointments and setbacks the 
wonderful ideal has been achieved and 
50 million of John Wesley’s followers 
have come together to stand for true 
Methodism, which is unity of spirit. 
By settling their differences they have 
created what is probably the largest 
Protestant Church in the world. 

On the platform sat many dis¬ 
tinguished people, the Duke and Duchess 
of York, the Bishop of London, pro- 
minent Wesleyans such as the President 
of the Board of Trade, ministers from 
Africa, China, Japan, the West Indies, 
and other countries, and delegates from 
16 other Churches in our own country. 
Here were also some of the pioneers 
who had brought about the union which, 
as the duke said in his speech, “ marked 
the opening of a new era in the life of 
one of the greatest spiritual forces in the 
modern world.” 

The Little Brown Book 

In millions of homes, and in thousands 
of churches where people had assembled 
for the occasion, Wesley ans of the three 
churches now united were listening- 
in to the ceremony. If it had been 
held a few years later they might have 
had a glimpse by television of a little 
brown book with a faded back and 
thumb-marked pages, about four inches 
long and three wide, the actual Bible 
John Wesley took with him on his 
preaching tours down countless English 
roads and byways. 

This little book, the inspiration of 
Methoclism, was presented to Dr Scott 
Lidgett, the first Nonconformist to 
preach in Westminster Abbey, when, 
before the formal act of unity, he was 
elected President of the new Church. 

A Great Moment 

This splendid old man, who is 78, 
held up John Wesley’s Bible, saying 
that he accepted it as “ the symbol and 
instrument of world evangelism to 
which the Methodist Church is called.” 
His friend Sir Robert Perks, who is 
83 and first proposed the union of the 
three Churches as long ago as 1878, 
was made vice-president, the highest 
office of a Methodist layman. 

Then the great moment arrived when 
the Wesleyans on the floor of the hall, 
the Primitive Methodists on the left, 
and the United Methodists on the right, 
rose in their different groups and held 
up their right hands in token of their 
assent to the resolution of unity and 
the deed of union. 

With a golden pen the new president 
signed the golden deed. Then the three 
retiring presidents of the three former 
groups added their names, and the union, 
which means strength to accomplish 
unknown possibilities of good in the 
future, was complete. On this occasion 


CHILDREN OUT OF 
SCHOOL 

An Unemployed Army 
OVER 100.000 REGISTERED 

The Ministry of Labour has taken 
special pains to investigate unemploy¬ 
ment among young boys and girls. 

In the last two years there have been 
some 100,000 to 140,000 always on the 
register, and the matter is important 
because the future of these children is 
at stake. 

It was impossible for the Ministry 
to examine every case, but what they 
did was to examine a sufficient number 
of sample cases. .The examination 
was confined to juveniles under 18. It 
was found that of each 100 boys 18 
were 14 years old, 10 were 15, 25 were 
16, .and 47 w'ere 17. 

Of each 100 girls, 22 were 14, 12 were 
15, 25 were 16, and 41 were 17. 

No Opportunity 

We are at once struck with the high 
proportion of the boys and girls out of 
work at the older ages, and this, it is 
to be feared, is largely accounted for 
because juvenile workers in many cases 
are dismissed as they grow older and 
replaced by younger ones. This means 
that many arc employed in unprogressive 
occupations in which there is no oppor¬ 
tunity for them as they grow older. 
The rate of unemployment among boys 
and girls aged 17 is double the rate of 
those aged 16. 

It was found that about four in each 
five of the children had left school 
before reaching 15. This means, of 
course, that it is only the smaller 
number of children who remain volun¬ 
tarily at school. 

Special Classes 

As to the sort of education the children 
had received, about three-fourths of them 
had been scholars in elementary schools. 

We are glad to add that some at^ least 
of the boys and girls out of work* were 
found to be attending special classes of 
instruction. Over a quarter of the boys 
and about a fifth of the girls were taking 
the trouble to improve themselves while 
unemployed. 

It is good to learn that more than 
nine out of each ten of the boys and 
girls examined had no apparent physical 
defects, and that four in five were in good 
health. As to physique, about two- 
thirds were “ good.” 

Continued from the previous column 
there were no kneeling crowds, no 
pageantry, and there was an entire 
absence of anything theatrical; but the 
sincerity and simplicity of the ceremony 
made it one of the most impressive and 
unforgettable in the memory of this 
generation. 

“ We are friends of all and enemies of 
none ! ” were the words of John Wesley, 
quoted by the Rev Maldwyn Hughes 
when he moved the Resolution of 
Unity, and they resounded through the 
hall and out into the ether, an assurance 
of peace and goodwill toward all men. 

A stirring message of congratulation 
from the King was read by the Duke 
of York, who alluded in his speech to the 
fine work for youth which is being done 
by Methodism, especially by the Group 
Movement in universities and among 
the boys and girls at school. He spoke 
of the spirit of fellowship which enabled 
Methodism to achieve great results in 
all spheres, and among the poorest of 
the poor. Through its influence in 
many countries of the world he con¬ 
sidered the movement to be one of the 
leading factors for world peace. 

Most significant of all was the King’s 
, allusion to the union “as marking one 
step toward the unity of all Christian 
people.” Others also spoke of this 
hope of the world, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who was present at a mass 
1 meeting in the evening, said how he. 
hopes this great achievement may prove 
to be a step toward that wider fellowship. 


Kent and Essex 
Linked by cable 

A New Thames Bridge 

While they are still muddling with 
Waterloo Bridge one more new bridge 
has appeared across the Thames. 

It is about three-quarters of a mile 
long and is the widest on the river, yet 
neither people nor vehicles will ever 
use it. 

The bridge consists of seven cables. 
One is an earth line and six are to carry 
electricity between Kent and Essex, and 
the cables are suspended from'the highest 
power pylons in the country. 

These great towers are 487 feet high. 
One is on the Essex side of the river near. 
Dagenham Dock and the other is on the 
Kent side opposite. They are suspen¬ 
sion towers only, and near each is an 
anchor tower 105 feet high to which the 
cables are fixed. 

Crossing the River 

The cables were first attached on the 
Dagenham side, the remainder of each 
being wound on a drum. The seven 
drums were mounted in a lighter which 
was conveyed slowly across the river 
by tow tugs, the drums revolving and 
allowing the cables to fall to the bed of 
the river. Of course all river traffic was 
held up while this operation was in 
progress. 

On following days the cables were 
raised from the river-bed by steam 
winches. This work was carried out at 
low tide, and on one day three cables 
were raised and made fast on the Kent 
side. Each of the cables, made up of 
91 strands of wire, weighs more than 
six tons. 

With such a wide span the cables 
must sag considerably, but in midstream 
there is a 250-feet clearance above high- 
tide level. 

This important link was made by 
Callender’s Cable Company, and it is 
part of the Government’s great scheme 
for distributingcheap electricity through¬ 
out the land. 

30,000 WORDS 
Turkey’s Latest Reform 
A SIMPLE LANGUAGE OF 
ITS OWN 

The principle of the C.N. rule always 
to use the word begin instead of com¬ 
mence is being adopted in the most 
recent reform in Turkey. 

The Editor uses begin and many 
another word because they are essen¬ 
tially English—to the great benefit 
of our readers. 

Now the President of Turkey has 
resolved to do the same and to expel 
from the language all foreign words, 
replacing them by words of Turkish origin. 

The task is a difficult one, for many 
are the Arabic and Persian words in 
daily use by the Turks; and numerous, 
too, are the European words and 
phrases which have crept in during the 
centuries of commerce on the Levant. 

Still President Kemal is determined, 
and a new dictionary is in the making, 
while a dictionary compiled 800 years 
ago is to be re-edited and sold at the 
cheapest possible price. 

It will be most interesting to see what 
happens, for including the Arabic and 
Persian words, which have greatly 
enriched the vocabulary, no more than 
30,000 words are in use in the language 
and literature of Turkey today. 

We wish the Turks well in their new 
endeavour. Everything that makes for 
simplicity of phrase makes also for a 
sense of beauty and for a clearer under¬ 
standing of what is written or spoken. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aristophanes . . Aris-tof-an-eez 

Boca . . Bo-kah 

Malaita ..... May-ly-tah 
Persepclis .... Per-sep-o-lis 
Thun.Toon 
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Children’s Church 

Built From Their Pocket 
Money 

The new children’s church at Liver¬ 
pool, which has been consecrated by 
Bishop David, is the outward symbol 
of a movement that may have far- 
reaching consequences. 

Children will take all the more 
interest in this church of St Christopher 
because it was built largely by means 
of their own savings. 

There were many difficulties in raising 
the money , but these were overcome 
by a very original scheme. An Order 
of Jubilee Campaigners was formed, and 
every boy or girl who subscribed ^5 
was made a Knight or Dame, the 
highest rank of the Order. Senders of 
^4 were made Heralds, while Com¬ 
panions were those who subscribed £2. 
Pages were elected if they sent 10s, and 
any child who contributed 5s was made 
an ordinary member. 

A Modern Note 

Dignity and simplicity are the chief 
features of the outside of the building, 
which is of plain brick with a low 
tower. There is a modern note in the 
interior, reminding us that the church 
is for the children of the future as well 
as the present. It is decorated with 
vivid reds and blues on a buff-coloured 
background. Curious arches, unsup¬ 
ported by pillars, soar straight from the' 
ground, their sides slanting toward each 
other until they meet in curves above. 

In the little choir the stalls are inlaid 
with chromium steel. There are a 
children’s court where the ceremonies of 
the Order of Jubilee Campaigners will 
be held, and a memorial chapel. 

Picture on page -9 


A TOWN’S PERIL 
Mysterious Cylinder Ashore 
THE TRAIL OF THE WAR 

The people of Fleetwood in Lanca¬ 
shire have lately escaped an appalling 
disaster, one more peril of the un¬ 
ending war. 

The sea tossed ashore on this Lanca¬ 
shire beach a brass cylinder seven feet 
long and three feet in diameter, and 
people came to look at it and wonder 
what this strange object held. 

Fortunately the town surveyor was 
among them, and, suspicious of danger, 
sent for a War Office expert, who re¬ 
moved it and had it examined. The 
fearful discovery was made . that the 
cylinder contained enough poison gas 
to destroy the 30,000 people in the town, 
and if anyone had knocked off its bras? 
cap as it lay on the strand the wind 
w T ould have spread its death-dealing 
contents over Fleetwood. 

One of the terrible things about it all 
is that it proved to be an English gas- 
cylinder, which must have got into the 
sea on its way to the Continent during 
the war. 

The occurrence once more emphasises 
the immeasurable horror of war and 
the dangers it leaves behind. 


Things Said 

There is no hope for this world if govern¬ 
ment be all. Dr Campbell Morgan 

The British Empire. has practically 
everything man desires. Lord Melchett 

It is possible to advertise a circus 
without disfiguring the countryside. 

Lord Atkin 

A car running 30 miles an hour emits 
one cubic foot of deadly gas a minute. 

Dr des Voeux 

Like a good Wolf Cub, I shall try and 
stick it until I am 115. 

Lord Baden-Powell 

The Imam of Yemen has issued a law 
imposing a tax on every man who shaves 
his beard. A Bagdad correspondent 
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On an Ostrich Farm 


Windmill Rebuilt 


___ 3 

A Seaside Game 



The Introduction—Old Joe, who is 41, is being introduced to a chick only a few days old. 
The picture was taken on an ostrich farm at Los Angeles in California. 


Visitors to Denmark—A band of the Gordon Highlanders went to Copenhagen to play 
at tho British Exhibition which was held there. Here are the drummers. 




Landmark Reappears—The old windmill at Rye, which was 
burned two years ago, has now been reconstructed as shown 
in this picture. Some of the original material that had not 
been destroyed was used in the reconstruction. 


Football on the Sands—These orphan boys from the Gordon 
Home at Nottingham are enjoying themselves with a football 
on the sands at Skegness, on the Lincolnshire coast, where 
they have been spending a holiday in camp. 


The Famous Elms of Broughton—Taken at the seat of the 
Duke of Buccleuch this photograph is one of the 12 fine 
pictures in the Tree Lover’s Calendar issued by the TVlen of 
the Trees, 54, Upper Cheyne Row, London. 


A Difficult Task—That is the title the photographer, Erno Vadas, gave this striking compo¬ 
sition, which was exhibited in the London Salon of Photography. 



Scott Celebrations—Perth has been celebrating the Scott Centenary with a dramatised 
version of the novelist's Fair Maid of Perth. Here is an incident in the play. 
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CANADA BARTERS 
WITH RUSSIA 

Aluminium For Oil 

A PRIME MINISTER CHANGES 
HIS MIND 

The Prime Minister of Canada has 
changed his mind about the advisability 
of the Empire trading with Russia. 

It will be remembered that at the 
Ottawa Conference Mr Bennett did his 
best to obtain a pledge that the British 
Government would put a ban on all 
Russian trade. This seemed to us very 
unreasonable, for it would be not only 
stupid but wicked for the British Empire 
to sever relations with any country, 
especially one consisting of about one 
in eleven of all the people of the world. 

The news is that Mr Bennett has now 
agreed to a direct exchange of Canadian 
aluminium for Russian oil. The Alu¬ 
minium Company of Canada has made 
an agreement to furnish so much 
aluminium in exchange for so much 
petroleum. This act of barter will give 
good and useful employment both to 
Canada and to Russia. 

For our part, we should like to see 
the principle carried farther. Russia 
requires enormous quantities of coal to 
work her industries. We, on the other 
hand, can import from Russia most 
valuable raw materials for industry, 
such as timber. Why should we not 
agree with Russia to barter coal for 
timber ? With the coal Russia could 
run her industries. With the timber we 
could build houses and wipe out slums. 

FLYING MEN OVER 
THE ALPS 

The Plane To the Rescue 

By Our Geneva Correspondent 

The old story of Excelsior fades into 
the past with the progress of aviation. 

No longer will the traveller <f half 
hidden in the snow be found ” by 
kindly monks. He and all lost climbers 
who do not get back to their hotels 
at the expected time, will in future 
be sought by aeroplanes. The aviator, 
when he finds them, will drop food and 
other necessities, mark their position 
accurately on his map, and drop that 
map at the nearest salvage post or at 
the rescue column already on the march. 

The Swiss Alpine Club has recently 
put this splendid service of succour on 
a definite footing by a scheme of 
correspondence with the aerodromes of 
Lausanne, Thun, and Dubendorf. Re¬ 
quests for aid are sent to the chief of its 
Salvage Services at Baden and search 
is then made from whichever aerodrome 
is nearest the scene of action. 


WHAT I SAW IN HOLLAND 

By the Chief Scout 

The streets and houses are remark¬ 
ably clean and neat. The people are 
considerate and polite. This was particu¬ 
larly noticeable with motorists and 
cyclists, who are on the look-out ta 
pull up and allow foot people- to cross. 
Opposite my hotel was a junction of 
five main roads with continual streams 
of tram, motor, and cyclist traffic 
crossing, but there was not a police¬ 
man to direct them : they managed it 
themselves by considerate driving. 

For miles we motored along a road 
on which you had the choice of seven 
'tracks—a railway, canal, tramline, car- 
road, cyclist road, footpath, horse- 
riding track. Taxis were really nice 
touring cars, smart, clean, and cheap. 
Trams had first and second-class com¬ 
partments. Side by side with the 
noted picturesque old buildings "were 
new ones of the most up-to-date modern 
type, streets and streets of them, 
mainly consisting of ^convenient flats 
for working-people. 

Flowers—splendid flowers everywhere: 
in gardens, in window-boxes, and being 
sold about the streets on tricycle trollies. 


The Chivalrous 
Coster 

Remarkable Story 

. At the Old Bailey the other day a tale 
was told that might have come from the 
brain of a novelist, but was sober fact. 

In a poor part of London a man called 
Staples had a small fruiterer’s business. 
He got into arrears with his rates and, 
being unable to pay, was sentenced to a 
month’s imprisonment. 

Apparently he served his term, and 
later he .was again in trouble and was 
committed to Brixton prison once 
more. But this time a policeman be¬ 
came suspicious, and he discovered that 
Staples had never been to prison at all. 

A costermonger named Alfred Phelps 
had been impersonating him on both 
occasions ! 

A Friend in Need 

-Phelps and Staples were brought to 
the Old Bailey and charged with con¬ 
spiring together to pervert and defeat 
the ends of justice. 

They had not much to say for them¬ 
selves in that awe-inspiring place, among 
all those ciever lawyers. It was a 
policeman who said that Phelps had got 
nothing for going.to prison in Staples’s 
stead. ' Phelps was .sorry for the Staples 
family, and he’ knew that they would 
suffer when the breadwinner was out 
of the way, especially as’ there was 
opposition to the poor little business. 
No one would be the loser by his dis¬ 
appearance, and so he undertook to 
serve the other man’s sentence. 

They bound Phelps over, but they 
sentenced Staples to four months in 
the second division. He is to spend 
Christmas Day in prison ; but we can 
be sure that there will be a Christmas 
dinner for his family if Phelps can scrape 
a few shillings together. 

- .Richer men have had worse friends 
than this costermonger. 

18 DAYS TO A HOSPITAL 
Indians See Their First Train 

It was up beyond Lac du Brochet in 
Northern Saskatchewan', Canada, among 
the Chipewyan tribe of Red Indians, 
that a woman fell ill. 

She could be cured, it was said, not 
by the local medicine-man, but at the 
hospital in the town, 500 miles away. 
The tribesmen decided to make an 
attempt to take her there. By paddling 
night and day in their canoes they 
might make it in three weeks, they 
thought. Two whole families undertook 
the journey, to have plenty of fresh 
arms for the paddles. 

Facts proved better than expecta¬ 
tion. They arrived in 18 days and 
delivered their patient to the hospital. 
Then they made camp. The best place 
seemed to be in the railway yards along¬ 
side the river bank where they liad 
beached their canoes. There was a 
train in the yard. It interested them 
immensely ; they had never seen one 
before. People kept going into it and 
into it and never coming out! This they 
thought very curious. Surely it would 
become full and overflow in the end. 

They stood watching to see when this 
would happen. Then a horrible shriek 
rent the air; having no idea what it 
was, they took to their heels and made 
for their canoes. The squaw, in the 
hospital might be safe, but they were 
sure they were not; they were going 
back home. 

The engineer had blown his whistle, 
the iron horse was starting. When all 
this was made clear to the visitors, and 
they were assured on good authority 
that the whistle boded no ill, they 
consented to return to their camp and 
await news of their friend in hospital. 


The official figure given for the 
aeroplane height -record created by 
Captain Uwins is 43,976 feet, nearly 800 
feet higher than the previous record. 


£1000 From Long 
Ago 

A Convict’s Fortune 

Sixty years after a < man’s death in 
Australia a decision has been given 
concerning his will. 

George the Fourth was king when 
John Herring Kennedy stole £62 from 
his employer, James Thomas Hathaway. 
Kennedy was found out, and in 182$ 
was sentenced to fourteen years trans* 
portation. Those were the bad old 
days when convicts were shipped across 
the sea, boatloads of misery, in order to 
provide colonists with a kind of slave 
labour. 

Kennedy seems to have made a good 
impression, for in 1838 he was made a 
turnkey in Adelaide gaol; but there 
was a very bad streak in him, and he 
was dismissed for stealing the prisoner’s 
rations. 

Kennedy made another start, acquired 
some land, married, and had a daughter. 
He died in 1870, leaving property worth 
^1000 to his daughter for her life. 
Afterwards it was to be divided between 
liis kinsman John Kennedy and the 
descendants of Mary Hathaway, his 
old employer’s daughter. Kennedy 
wanted to make amends, : after all, for 
the stolen money. 

No one has ever been able to trace 
John Kennedy, but there are five 
descendants of Mary Hathaway to 
share the convict’s fortune. r 

With the passing of time it has in¬ 
creased in value from ^1000 to £1 0,000. 

HE WENT STRAIGHT ON 
Half a Century as Chief 
Constable 

The death of Mr J. D. Kellie Mac- 
Cullum, for 50 years Chief Constable of 
Northamptonshire, recalls a brave deed 
of his youth which brought him a 
recommendation for the V.C. 

During the Ashanti War of 1873-4 
he was attached to the Black Watch. 
When the force was advancing on 
Kumasi it was known for certain that it 
would be ambushed in a narrow pass. 
MacCullum led the advance. Hour after 
hour he marched ahead of the others, 
expecting the sound of fire at every 
moment, and certain that he must be 
the first to fall. Nevertheless he moved 
on without any sign of faltering or nerves. 

At last the suspense and the silence 
were broken. Fire burst from the 
bush where the enemy lay hidden. 
The three men just behind MacCullum 
fell dead, but he was spared. 

Courage was not his only virtue. At 
his funeral the other day there '\vas a 
great concourse of men who had worked 
under him at different times during his 
50 years as Chief Constable, and one of 
them paid this fine tribute to his old chief: 

He zvas the most perfectly straight and 
fair man I have ever known. 

Who wants a better epitaph ? 


BRAVE MAVIS 

Reuter’s news agency is telegraphing 
the story of Mavis Ismay round the 
world from Australia. 

She is eight, and lives in Sydney. 
The other day she met with an accident, 
and she was the proud possessor of a 
broken arm in splints when her four- 
year-old cousin fell into a deep stream. 

Mavis did pot think of herself or her 
broken arm. She jumped from the 
bridge into deep water and seized the 
small girl with her sound arm. 

Several times the pair disappeared, 
but Mavis managed to reach shallow 
water, and then she dragged her half- 
drowned cousin to safety. 

She had never let go, and never got 
into a panic. 

We congratulate Australia ,on Mavis. 


JAPAN’S PLACE IN 
THE WORLD 

Four Babies a Minute 

THE EASTERN EMPIRE AND 
ROOM TO LIVE 

Last year 2,102,006 children were 
added to the Japanese population. 
Four babies were born every minute l 

All who want to understand Japan’s 
place in the world and her urgent de¬ 
mand for more opportunity in it must 
consider these facts. 

After allowing for deaths the Japanese 
population is increasing at the rate of 
one million a year, and already her 
population is about 69 millions. We 
.do not include in these figures those 
who live outside the Japanese islands. ' 

Japan consists of a chain of islands 
which lie upon one of the weak lines 
of the Earth’s crust. They contain a 
number of great volcanoes, and the 
islands generally are mountainous. The 
total area is only 148,000 square miles, 
and this small space includes very few 
plains of any magnitude. It is therefore 
difficult to sustain the present popula¬ 
tion, to say nothing of the million 
to be added annually. 

Birth-Rate and Death-Rate 

Indeed, there is reason to believe that 
the annual growth will soon be more 
than a million, because while the birth¬ 
rate is being sustained the death-rate is , 
being reduced by improved hygiene. 

It is the lack of natural opportunity 
afforded by their homeland which makes 
the Japanese so urgent iim demanding 
opportunity elsewhere. It is surely 
for the world to consider this question 
as a very serious one and to find some 
way of enabling the Japanese to live. 

The Japanese war on China and the 
League of Nations is not to be approved 
by any well-meaning nation or any 
lover of peace; but the facts behind 
it remain, and are-a public peril. 


BARNARDO OF 
ARGENTINA 

South America Loses a Friend 

There has just died, at Soham in 
Cambridgeshire, a man who was known 
as the Dr Barnardo of Argentina. 

His name was William Case Morris, 
and for over thirty years he had been 
doing in South America what that 
other great philanthropist did here: 
providing food, shelter, clothing, educa¬ 
tion, and a training in a trade for 
thousands of destitute children. 

Somebody has called him the greatest 
Englishman in South America. 

He was born at Soham 68 years ago 
and went out to Argentina as a young 
man, on business. But it was not long 
before he was doing missionary work 
among the Spanish-speaking people of 
Boca in Buenos Aires. Then he came 
home and joined the South American 
Missionary Society, which sent him 
back to Buenos Aires as their missionary. 

Soon after he got back he opened his 
first school for destitute children. It 
was the first of what later became 
known as the Argentine Philanthropic 
Schools and Institutes. There were 
eighteen children in it. 

Now there are 22 schools and 7000 
children, and altogether at least 
100,000 men and women have Mr Morris 
to thank for having taken them in 
when they were children and had no 
one to look after them, brought them 
up, and taught them to be good citizens 
and to earn their living. 


MR STANLEY BALDWIN 

In our story of the three generations 
of Macdonalds we regret that by a slip 
we stated that Louisa Macdonald was 
the. wife of Mr Stanley. Baldwin. She 
was, of course, his mother. . 
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NEW ONTARIO GOLDFIELD 
Recent gold discoveries in 
Ontario suggest the possible 
opening-up of a new goldfield 
between Ridout and Gogama. 
Government geologists are now 
investigating the area. 

"VST 




A PIONEER VOYAGE 
Finding the sea free from ice 
the Soviet ice-breaker Malyguin 
was able to make the first 
known passage of the waters 
north of Crown Prince Rudolf 
Land and to approach Bella Land. 
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LUMBERING BEGINS 
The lumbering season 
is now beginning in the 
United States, thousands 
of farm workers going 
to the forests for winter 
employment. Washing¬ 
ton and Oregon are the 
largest among the 
timber-producing States. 



A TL ANTIC 


Equator—the middl 
line round the globe 


THE WORLD'S HOT AND COLD AREAS FOR OCTOBER 
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SPORT IN NIGERIA 
An official report on 
life in Nigeria says that, 
while old native pastimes 
have a firm hold, football 
and cricket are becoming 
popular and educated 
natives play tennis. 


WHALERS ARRIVING 
Whaling fleets are now arriving 
at their hunting grounds off the 
South Shetlands, the Falklands, 
and farther south. For fear of 
exterminating the whale this 
year’s catch is to be much limited. 


NEW MOUNTAIN RANGE 
An expedition considering the 
starting of air lines in the Yakutsk 
Republic in Northern Siberia 
discovered a mountain range 
having peaks of nearly 5000 feet. 
The ridge is rich in minerals. 

r^r..—. 





AN EVEREST FLIGHT 
A new British expedition 
setting out to try to 
conquer Everest is taking 
an aeroplane in which 
it is hoped a night will 
be made over this 
29,000-feet peak. 


WOLVES RAID A MARKET 
A pack of wolves, no 
doubt made bold by 
hunger, raided the 
market place of Surmene 
in the Turkish province 
of Trebizond and at¬ 
tacked many people. 
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HARMLESS LIONS 

The Governor of Kenya was 
motoring with a party near 
Nairobi when five lions were 
encountered, one being hit by 
a car. For an hour the motorists 
watched the lions. 


MOUNTAINS FLOODLIGHTED 
Floodlighting is to be employed 
to reveal by night some of the 
beauty of the Blue Mountains of 
New South Wales. Mountain 
streams, waterfalls, and gorges 
will be illuminated. 



Blue' 

'Mountains i 
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RAYON GOES ON 
GROWING 

Progress of a New Industry 

That wonderful material artificial 
silk (or rayon), spun out of treated 
cellulose very much as a spider spins the 
silk of its web, is making most remark¬ 
able progress, although times are so bad. 

In the first seven months of this year 
the British production of artificial silk 
amounted to nearly 44,000,000 pounds 
as against less than 29,000,000 pounds 
in 1931. 

We may imagine from these figures 
what sort of expansion is likely to occur 
in this new industry when world trade 
revives. There seems to be no limit to 
the possible production in sight, for the 
uses of artificial silk are so many. 


STEEL PROPS AND SAFER 
LIVES 

Many of the deaths in coalmines are 
due to falls of the roof in the workings. 

The general practice is to support the 
roofs by timber props and bars. 

We are glad to learn from the report 
of the Chief Inspector of Mines that 
great headway is being made with the 
use of steel in the place of timber, 
especially in the roadways. 

The Chief Inspector thinks wider use 
of steel props would largely prevent the 
terrible wastage of life and limb now 
resulting from falls of material. 

In the present century more miners 
have been killed by falls of roof and 
side than from all other causes put 
together. 


WEARING ANOTHER’S HEAD 

A man with a skull which belongs to 
another is living in Central America. 

Professor Bernelot-Moeus, the Dutch 
scientist, told an audience the other 
day: “In 1915 I found a man in 
Panama whose skull is exactly like that 
of a prehistoric man. I bought it from 
himbut of course I cannot have it 
lo study until he is dead ! ” 


THE UNIVERSAL SERVANT 

Liverpool is delighted with the 
response of housewives to her cheap 
electricity scheme. The huge power 
station built upon the old Clarence 
Dock, now filled-in, already supplies 
current to over 80,000 houses at a half¬ 
penny a unit. 

The committee conduct campaigns 
to show householders what they can do 
for them besides cooking, cleaning, and 
washing. They say: “ For a half¬ 

penny we will warm your bed every 
night for a month; dry your hair 
40 times; and warm your shaving- 
water every morning for four weeks ! ” 

They will also provide artificial sun¬ 
light in the bathroom and sell in¬ 
expensive clocks which go for ever 
without winding. A 40-watt lamp can be 
lit' for one hour for the cost of a match. 


DOWN AND UP 

Minworth Greaves House is up again. 
It is one more good deed done by the 
famous Cadburys. 

The first time it was built was 700 
years ago. 

In 19Ti it was crumbling to decay, 
but Mr George Cadbury came to the 
rescue, and after all the timbers had 
been carefully numbered it was taken 
to bits and carried from Minworth to 
Boumville. 

There it had lain, a stack of bricks 
and timbers, till today. The war and the 
aftermath of war delayed the resurrec¬ 
tion of Minworth Greaves House. 

But now it is builded up again, like 
London Bridge in the nursery rhyme. 

A rare specimen of thirteenth-century 
architecture has been saved for the 
nation. 


HOW TO GET TRADE MOVING 

■Negotiations are going on between 
Poland and Turkey for the exchange 
of 3000 tons of tobacco for materials 
for building railways. 

Turkey has tobacco to spare, and 
Poland has the material. 


THE TEN-SHILLING NOTE 

A gentleman of Bath lost ten shillings 
the other day, and found it again. 

He had been buying a packet of 
cigarettes, and when he was given the 
change for a pound note he put. the coins 
in his pocket and held the ten-shilling 
note absent-mindedly in his hand. He 
put the cigarettes in his case and, not 
throwing the empty carton on the 
pavement as does the Litter Lout, 
he waited until he came to a litter bin. 
Into this he dropped the carton', with 
the forgotten ten-shilling note. 

An hour later he reached home and 
missed the note. Realising that he must 
have thrown it into the litter bin he 
boarded a tram and went back, rum¬ 
maged about among the rubbish,. and 
there, with his cigarette carton, found 
his ten-shilling note. 

HIS TROUSERS 

Here is the story of a coincidence 
which comes from the British Legion. 

A man named Walter F. Stanley was 
gassed during the war and was sent to 
hospital, where his uniform was taken 
from him. 

The other day, wishing to take part in 
a parade, he went to a store for a pair 
of army trousers and a coat. Seeing a 
pair of trousers which looked as though 
they might be his sizehe took them down. 

The fit was perfect, and inside were his 
own name and army number; they 
were the very pair he discarded fourteen 
years ago ! 

BIRDS IN A STORM 

The other day at Rutli in Switzerland, 
during a violent hailstorm, 200 birds 
took refuge in a giant beech near the 
Hotel Schweizerhof. 

As the violence of the storm increased 
the birds were beaten down upon the 
ground and more than 100 were killed. 
The people staying in the hotel went out 
and gathered up the survivors, who, after 
they had passed a night in one of the 
rooms of the hotel, were sufficiently 
recovered to go on their way; 


DENMARK’S RAILWAYS 
No New Steam Trains 

Poor old King Coal ! He has received 
another blow, from Denmark this time. 

Since 1927 the Danish State Railways 
have been trying-out oil-electric loco¬ 
motives, and they have given such 
satisfaction that all new engines are to 
be of this type. An orderTias just been 
given for 18 Diesel-electric locomotives, 
and in time the steam train will disap¬ 
pear from Denmark. 

It is not only in Denmark that the 
locomotive which burns heavy oil to 
generate its electric power is. making 
headway. It is being used in 18 coun¬ 
tries. More of these engines are being 
built at Newcastle-on-Tyne for Argen¬ 
tina, and Siam already has thirteen in 
use, while Russia has ordered 277. 

Besides giving ample power the oil- 
electric locomotive is cheap in operation. 
It has been estimated that if it replaced 
the steam engine on the railways of 
England fuel costs could be almost 
halved. 


THE SAILOR BISHOP 

The little Southern Cross VI, of 
220 tons, has made most of her first 
12,000-miles journey to her home among 
the islands of Melanesia, carrying the 
new bishop to his strange diocese. 

They have been a heroic line, since 
Bishop Selwyn began the work 80 years 
ago ; and Bishop Baddeley of Yorkshire 
is the right sort. He rose from sub¬ 
altern to colonel in the war, got the 
M.C., then the bar, and finally the D.S.O. 

Although there will be a palm- 
thatched bamboo hut for his use ashore 
he will be aboard the Southern Cross 
most of his time. There is everything 
within her for his use, including a tiny 
oak-panelled chapel. 

He will visit his lonely helpers in these 
scattered islands ; and his flock includes 
many head-hunters ! Sunshine, blue 
waters, palms, the Southern Cross 
glittering in black velvet skies—what a 
contrast to safe and solid Yorkshire S 
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Three Preachers 

We give this place this week to Charles 
Mackay , who , being dead , yet speaketh. 

"“There are three preachers ever 
* preaching, 

Filled with eloquence and power. 
One is old, with locks of white. 
Skinny as an anchorite ; 

And he preaches every hour 
With a shrill fanatic voice 
And a bigot's fiery scorn ; 

Backward ! ye presumptuous 
nations ; 

Man to misery is born ! 

Born to drudge and sweat and 
suffer, 

Born to labour and to pray ; 
Backward ! ye presumptuous 
nations, 

Back !—be humble and obey ! 

The second is a milder preacher ; 
Soft he talks as if he sung ; 

Sleek and slothful is his look, 

And his words, as from a book, 
Issue glibly from his tongue. 

With an air of self-content. 

High he lifts his fair white hands : 

Stand ye still ! ye restless nations 
And be happy, all ye lands, 

Fate is law, and law is perfect ; 

If ye meddle, ye will mar ; 
Change is rash and ever was so : 
We are happy as we are. 

Mightier is the younger preacher, 
Genius flashes from his eyes ; 

And the crowds who hear his voice 
Give him, while their souls rejoice, 
Throbbing bosoms for replies. 

Awed they listen, yet elated, 

While his stirring accents fall: 

Forward ! ye deluded nations, 
Progress is the rule of all : 

Standing still is childish folly, 
Going backward is a crime : 
None should patiently endure 
Any ill that he can cure ; 

Onward ! keep the march of Time, 
Onward ! while a wrong remains 
To be conquered by the right ; 
While Oppression lifts a finger 
To affront us by his might ; 
While an error clouds the reason 
Of the universal heart, 

Or a slave awaits his freedom, 
Action is the wise man’s part. 

Lo ! the world is rich in blessings: 
Earth and Ocean, flame and wind, 
Have unnumbered secrets still, 

To be ransacked when you will, 
For the service of mankind. 
Science is a child as yet, 

And her power and scope shall 
grow, 

And her triumphs in the future 
Shall diminish toil and woe : 

Shall extend the bounds of 
pleasure 

With an ever-widening ken, 

And of woods and wildernesses ' 
Make the homes of happy men. 

Goodness is alone, immortal ; 

Evil was not made to last : 
Onward ! and all Earth shall aid us 
Ere our peaceful flag be furled. 

And the preaching of this preacher 
Stirs the pulses of the world. 


Whose Are the Roads ? 

^e see that the motor manufacturers 
and traders declare for “ the 
reduction to the minimum of national 
interference ” with their trade. 

We confess we find it difficult to 
understand this declaration. If the 
nation reduced interference to a 
minimum there would be no roads. 

It is surely useless to ignore the 
fact that the roads are a national 
possession. No trade can be per¬ 
mitted to use them without a large 
degree of national interference and 
control. When the railways were 
built the railway companies were 
compelled to make their own roads, 
which cost them £800,000,000. How 
can the oivners of motor-lorries suppose 
that they are to be allowed to make 
profits oat of the roads they did not 
build while killing the trade of the 
railways which made their own roads? 

To ask this question is to answer it. 
© 

Reading Dickens 

How many kind things are done 
in the world which remain 
unknown and- untold ? 

A schoolboy on holiday the other 
day made friends with a working-man 
and asked him if he liked Dickens. 
The man told him he had read him 
through, and told him the reason why, 

When he was a young man a school¬ 
master was blinded by a stone thrown 
by a boy, and his whole life was 
changed by this misfortune. 

One of his worst blows was the loss of 
the joy of reading, but he was helped 
by his friend, our working-man, who 
went three times a week to read to him, 
and so read right through Dickens. 

' © * 

A Motto For Any Day 

Praying to God and hammering 
away. Sancho Panza 

© 

The Immortal Hour 

Door Mary Broomfield was one who 
carried respectability to extremes. 
She had not much‘to boast of in life, 
but she went without everything else 
to save up for a respectable funeral. * 

The inscription on her tombstone at 
Macclesfield tells her story. There is 
something immortal about it after 
more than 150 years. 

The chief concern of her life for the last 
twenty years was to order and provide for her 
funeral. Her greatest pleasure was to think 
and talk about it. She lived on a pension of 
ninepence a week and yet she saved £5 which 
at her own request was laid out on her funeral 

All those twenty years, till she was 
an old lady of 80, she was happy and 
contented in her simple ambition. If 
we smile at her let it be a smile tipped 
with understanding, and with ad¬ 
miration of anyone so undaunted bv 
life that she did not fear death. 

© 

If the blind lead the blind both shall 
fall into the ditch. Jesus 


Late News 

0 UR respected Sunday contem¬ 
porary the Observer is pub¬ 
lishing regularly extracts from its 
pages of a hundred years ago. We 
reprint the extract it makes from its 
columns of September 9, 1832, relat¬ 
ing to the killing of a sweep's boy. 

Wednesday week an inquest was held in 
Waterford on the body of a little boy, appren¬ 
tice to a chimneysweep, who forced him to 
ascend a chimney at Tramore, the soot being 
almost in a state of ignition. The poor little 
fellow, complained that the flues were abso¬ 
lutely burning, but his master insisted on the 
soot being removed at once. Hardly had he 
begun his work when he dropped exhausted 
on the floor, and died in excruciating torture, 
the flesh having been actually melted on his 
little limbs. 

It is not necessary to offer any com¬ 
ment on this ancient piece of news. 
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Tip-Cat 

twelve-year-old boy has been left 
roundabouts by his uncle. The 
turn of fortune. \ 

0 

Rasiiion goes in circles. Especially 
the best circles. 

0 

Early influences count* most, declares 
a teacher. But few of us want to 
get up early. 

□ 

A chess match lias been filmed. All 
the men were taken. 

0 • 

A painter says his favourite pictures 
have always been still life groups. 
They are still. 

0 

Character cannot be formed by a 
correspondence course, says a 
speaker. But 
it often helps 
one to get a 
good post. 

“0 

White hair 
is dis- 
appearing. A 
bald state¬ 
ment. 

0 

T 0 appear 
frequently 
in the press 
assures suc¬ 
cess, says a publicity agent. But it 
makes one feel a bit flat. 

0 

i F you have kept bees you will never 
become indifferent to them again, 
says a writer. A stinging criticism; 

'□ 

T/egetables can catch cold. They 
ought to be warmed up. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

Lady Aberdeen has made her first 
flight at 75 years young. 

T HE City Corporation is to give 
£100,000 for London University's 
Great Hall. 

HAN shipwrecked off the coast of 
Sweden swam eighteen miles and 
saved his life. 

JUST AN IDEA 
The best things are the cheapest. 
You can buy the mind of Shake¬ 
speare for half-a-crown. 


Heap High the Golden 
Corn 

LJeap high the farmer’s wintry 
1 1 hoard ! 

Heap high the golden corn ! 

No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn ! 1 

L ET other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine ; 

W E better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow, 
To cheer us when the storm shall 
drift 

Our harvest-fields with snow. 

Through vales of grass and 
meads of flowers 
Our ploughs their furrows made, 
While on the hills the sun and 
showers 

Of changeful April played. 

W E dropped the seed o’er hill 
and plain, 

Beneath the sun of May, 

And frightened from our sprout¬ 
ing grain 

The robber crows away. 

7\ll through the long, bright 
days of June 

Its leaves grew green and fair, 
And waved in hot midsummer’s 
noon 

Its soft and yellow hair. 

nd now, with autumn’s moon¬ 
lit eves, 

Its harvest-time has come, 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 

There, richer than the fabled gift 
Apollo showered of old, 

Fair hands the broken grain shall 
sift, 

And knead its meal of gold. 

J. G. Whittier 

© 

C.N. Philosophies 

Decision 

ecision is the quality of making 
up one’s mind without hesitation. 
A writer illustrated the attitude of 
a man of indecision by the story of 
a donkey who, overcome by thirst 
and hunger and finding himself placed 
at equal distances between a bucket 
of water and a peck, of oats, hesitated 
so long before deciding which to take 
that he fainted.’ 

This is a fable, but it is as true as 
life. It shows that decision is some¬ 
thing absolute, that it admits of no 
hesitation, doubt, or regret, that it 
cannot take a halfway position. 

A decided man is a man who is 
determined, who lias taken a resolu¬ 
tion. Now there is no such thing 
as resolution without an effect, or it 
would be but an intention. 

Indecision interrupts action; de¬ 
cision enforces it. Indecision is more 
dangerous than temerity, for a decisive 
attitude involves, conviction, and con¬ 
viction leads to results, whereas in¬ 
decision leads to nothing. 

Indecision is one of the greatest 
causes of delay in the success of our 
affairs. A right decision can change 
a situation on the spot. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If the head of the Mint 
makes much money 
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The omelette on the gramophone 


THE FAILURE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 

WHY DOES IT NOT 
CREATE WORK ? 

Build Up the Nation or Keep 
Our Men Idle 

A BAD POLICY OF DOING 
NOTHING 

For a long time past we have pro¬ 
tested against the false policy of so- 
called economy as applied to the 
building trades. The Government has 
encouraged local authorities to cut 
down their housing and improvement 
schemes, and there has been a big 
reduction of work in consequence. 

At the same time a builder who 
desires to get money from his bank 
with which to build is charged a high 
rate of interest, even while depositors 
at the banks are obtaining the paltry 
interest of only ten shillings per cent. 

As a consequence the Ministry of 
Labour now informs us that no less 
than 351,000 persons were out of work 
on August 22 in the building and con¬ 
tracting trades. 

Half a Million Out of Work 

Of course, many more are out of Avork 
through cutting down building, and it 
is probable that over 500,000 persons 
are out of work at this time because of 
a deliberate policy of suppressing the 
building trades. 

All the trades concerned have just 
made a strong public protest on the 
subject, in which they fully support 
the view taken in these pages. They 
point out that the building industry, 
with public works, employs more male 
labour than any other industry, and 
that, with allied trades, two million 
male workers are concerned. 

When £100 is spent on building, over 
£80 generally goes in salaries and wages. 

For every £1,000,000 of building 
work abandoned the State is called on 
to pay out £375,000 in doles, while 
a further £425,000 is withdrawn- from 
purchasing power. 

A Strong Protest 

The Anew that building should be 
energetically pressed forward is sup.- 
ported by forty of our leading economists, 
who have published a strong protest 
similar to that which has been made 
by the building trades. 

So far-reaching, indeed, would be 
the effect of stimulating building indus¬ 
tries that it is not too much to say that 
this would be a most effective means of 
re-starting the wheels of British trade. 

The argument is completed when we 
remember that the products of the 
building industry are those we need 
most. When we add good buildings to 
our country we improve it in the best 
possible way. When we pull down slums 
and build good dwellings for the people 
we build much more than bricks and 
mortar ; we build healthy lives. 

What Italy is Doing 

Who that is acquainted with our 
industrial towns and rural districts is 
unaware that the amount of rebuilding 
required is so vast that our existing 
building industry is not nearly big 
enough to do what is required ? Why, 
then, should men be out of work ? 

If the Ministry of Health will look 
at the C.N. Monthly for September 
they will see. a picture of the new 
workmen’s dwellings recently built in 
Rome, providing employment for the 
building trade and splendid dwellings 
for workers. If Italy, which is naturally 
a very poor country, can finance the 
magnificent public works now being 
carried out there, we want to know why 
our National Government finds it 
impossible to finance similar works here. 


A gramophone record has been made 
of an omelette. 

The young bride has only to carry the 
gramophone into the kitchenette and 
follow the directions and then, unless 
she is extraordinarily clumsy, she will 
turn out a perfectly Parisian omelette. 

The record was made by M Boulestin, 
the famous chef. He made dozens of 
omelettes at the studio before he made 
a record that was exactly right. 

The cracking of the eggshells and the 
cheerful clatter of the chef’s tools are 
clearly heard, as well-as his little talk 
on How to Make an Omelette. 

Three dozen and three eggs were 
used while the recording- was being 


S ome people in Germany have evolved 
a new way of impressing ideas on 
themselves and others by joining to¬ 
gether in massed speech and song. 

We are reminded of the deep impres¬ 
sion made on every listener by the drama 
of Oberammergau. The new idea in 
Germany is simpler. 

This new kind of oratorio somewhat 
resembles the classical works of Back, 
but the words are largely spoken in¬ 
stead of being sung and are taken straight 
from the Bible. This adds an interest 
to the idea because, the Bible being in 
every language, every country can make 
use of it, needing only to replace the 
German hymns which form part of the 
oratorio by some of their own. 


done, but there are actually three eggs 
in each of M Boulestin’s omelettes; 

That knowledge would once have 
saved a man’s life. During the French 
Revolution a French aristocrat in dis¬ 
guise Avent to a small inn and asked for 
an omelette. Much as the ice-cream man 
asks if you want a threepenny or a six¬ 
penny one, the innkeeper’s wife asked : 
How many eggs shall I put in ? 

The aristocrat knew nothing about 
omelettes, except that they were good 
to eat. " A dozen,” he replied. 

Then the innkeeper’s wife guessed that 
he was no peasant, in spite of his clothes. 
She told her husband, and the aristocrat 
paid for his slip with his life. 


Such appreciation was given to one 
of these representations at the National 
Conference of the Y.W.C.A. in Germany 
last year that it was gKen several times 
afterwards before crowded audiences in 
Berlin and copied in many other towns. 

Simplicity is the keynote, and the 
repetition of beautiful Avell-known pas¬ 
sages from the Bible adds a new value to 
their familiarity. In big choirs “ and 
places Avhere they sing,” the Passions of 
Bach, the Oratorios and Cantatas of 
Handel and of the other giants of music 
will always be sung; but for more humble 
groups, bereft of the power of song, 
this community recitation is a wonderful 
mode of expression alike for those who 
listen and those who take part. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S 
GOLDEN DRESS 

SECRET IN A FORGOTTEN 
CHEST 

Treasure Trove Lying Unknown 
in a Country House 

SOMETHING GOOD FROM 
THE TAX-COLLECTOR 

, When the Art Treasures Exhibition 
opens at Christie’s on October 12 
Londoners will be able to see some won¬ 
derful Elizabethan treasure trove which 
has lately been discovered. 

Three old chests, locked and forgotten 
for nearly a century, might have kept 
their secrets for years to come if the 
treasures in the old home of the Wode- 
house family had not been lately valued 
for probate after the death of the second 
Earl of Kimberley. The keys having 
been lost long ago the locks were 
forced, but the demands of the tax- 
collector have led to a remarkably 
interesting discovery. 

The discovery is more thrilling than 
any fairy tale, for it was something real, 
closely associated with one of the most 
romantic figures in history. 

A Gorgeous Garment 

Neatly wrapped in a Morning Post 
of 1839 lay the bodice, made of cloth of 
gold, of one of Queen Elizabeth’s dresses. 
It was in perfect condition, and there is 
proof that it was actually worn by the 
great queen, for this very dress has been 
minutely described by historians. Queen 
Elizabeth wore it during one of her 
progresses through England when she 
visited Wood House, the home of the 
ancestors of Lord Kimberley. 

In this glorious dress she dazzled the 
eyes of the crowds who sarv her pass, and 
she ; must have looked every inch the 
part of Gloriana, the name given to he? 
by poets and musicians of her day. 

One summer day in 1839, when Queen 
Victoria had only been two years on the 
throne, somebody must 'have done a 
very bustling morning’s work at the 
home of the Wodehouses. This good 
houservife, Avho may have been clearing 
out the lumber-room, realised the value 
of this lovely relic of history, for the 
golden bodice, when found the other day, 
was carefully wrapped in a copy of the 
Morning Post of that year. 

Crimson and Bullion Throne 

And this unknown housewife took 
other precautions. Many other thrilling 
discoveries, gold hangings of peerless 
beauty, coverings of silk and cloth of 
gold, and some upholstery of the time of 
Charles Stuart, were in the same won¬ 
derful preservation, for they AA^ere so 
much smothered in sulphur that it Avas 
almost necessary for the finders to wear 
gas-masks. 

Another relic of Queen Elizabeth 
Avas a throne Avith hangings of crimson 
and bullion work which Avas probably 
made specially for her visit to Wood 
House. It is also carefully described 
by the old historians. None of the old 
chests Avas opened during the lifetime 
of the second Earl of Kimberley, Avho 
lived to be 84 ; he Avas born nine years 
after the Elizabethan relics had been 
put away and forgotten, to be revealed 
on the demand of the tax-collector for 
the duties arising from his death. 


FEWER BOYS IN BERLIN 

The number of boys in Berlin has 
fallen so rapidly through the Avar as to 
have a marked effect upon certain trades. 

The turnover in the boy’s clothing 
industry last year, for example, Avas 
only about half what it was in 1928. 

The number of German boys under 
15 has fallen by over 500,000 since 
before the war. 


A Peace Camp Near Salisbury 



Felling trees with which to build winter quarters 



Mealtime in the rough camp shelter 


Rather than be idle through 'unemployment a party of young men have formed a camp at 
Godshill near Salisbury where they hope to become self-supporting by means of market- 
gardening and other trades. Their camp is known as the Grith Fyrd, or Active Peace. 


Community speaking 
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Will America Do 
This Great Thing? 

A Good Deed That 
Would Pay 

We do not forget that the American 
Government placed part of its surplus 
wheat at the disposal of the authorities, 
thus relieving part of the terrible distress 
in China, when we say that we wish the 
matter could be carried much farther. 

China has already purchased from 
America a considerable amount of wheat 
on easy terms; why should not the 
United States Government make a great 
gesture and offer an enormous and liberal 
supply on terms which would at once 
benefit China and America herself? 

The distress in China is still terrible 
and widespread. There are tens of 
millions in destitution and millions on 
the verge of starvation. 

The other side of the picture is that 
the American official Farm Board has 
in its control an enormous surplus of 
unissued wheat. While that wheat 
overhangs the American market and 
the wheat market of the world wheat 
producers are uneasy and uncertain as 
to the future. For the Farm Board to 
sell it in the ordinary way would be to 
break the market and add distress to 
distress. On the other hand, if the 
wheat were shipped to China there would 
be a great sigh of relief and satisfaction 
on the part of the American farmer, who 
would know that his immediate future 
was assured. 


SINGING BY THE SEA 

From a Correspondent 

In one of our largest seaside places 
this summer the sea front was packed, 
and in a kind of sunk garden thousands 
of people were collected together in thou¬ 
sands of chairs round a military band. 

Someone had come from Somewhere 
and was inciting the crowds collected 
there to sing, standing on the band 
platform and announcing song after 
song of the old favourites, accompanied 
by the band. 

Sunset-time had passed and low in the 
sky above the sea the Moon was rising. 

I Do Like to be Beside the Seaside 
and Who’s Your Lady Friend ? were 
sung/ and many others, and then sud¬ 
denly the announcer said, " By special 
request we will now sing a verse of that 
grand old hymn Abide with Me. Let 
us "stand up. 3 ’ 

Immediately everybody rose, and as 
the singing broke out on the evening 
air from those thousands of voices of 
the holiday-makers the melody seemed 
somehow to mingle with the beauty of 
the Moon, which now caught the edge of 
the small waves as the eventide fell fast. 
The whole night seemed to be joining in. 


THE AIR A B C 

Another stride has been made with 
regard to universal flying, at any rate 
on paper. 

Messrs George Lunn have published 
an Air A B C in which we can look up 
how to get to anywhere from anywhere : 
the cost, the mileage, the time it takes. 

There are shortened details of a nice 
little journey of 9000 miles to Java 
(costing ^188 10s, the most expensive 
trip), or one which will take up rather 
less of our time—15 minutes of it—a 
flight over London (costing 10s 6d, the 
cheapest trip). 

It would be interesting to read also, 
not only this first Air ABC, but an 
Air A B C of a hundred years to come ; 
though perhaps by then so many people 
will be private owners, and wall be 
starting from their own front door, that 
a public A B C .will merely be used by 
trippers of the air. 

The Imperial Airways already state 
that they carried 4728 passengers 
between London and Paris last August 
as against 2480 in the August of 1931. 


Birds To Act'in 
the films 

Coast Fliers of New 
Zealand 

Dotted around the coast of New 
Zealand are several uninhabited islands 
which have been declared bird 
sanctuaries by the Government. 

People are not allowed to visit these 
islands without permission, lest they 
might shoot or frighten the birds or 
introduce cats and weasels. 

There are, however, many people who 
would like to see how the birds enjoy 
themselves in these sanctuaries, and the 
New Zealand Bird Protection Society 
has decided to obtain moving-picture 
films of bird life on the Little Barrier 
Island, a bush-clad sanctuary -not far 
from Auckland. 

Recently the secretary of the society 
visited the island and was interested to 
see how tame the birds were. 

It then occurred to him that if a film 
were taken and exhibited through New 
Zealand it would bring home to the 
people the way in which the native "birds 
become tame when treated properly. 


LIVING TO THE VERY END 

In the town of Asch, in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, a woman named Christiane 
Barth has just completed her 60th year 
of faithful service in one family. 

She was 19 when she entered it and 
is now 79, but still active after a long 
life spent in cheerful and unremitting 
toil for others. 

How many joys and sorrows she must 
have made her own in these years! 
How often have mourned over death¬ 
beds or felt her heart leap by the side 
of a newly-filled cradle! You might 
think the time had come for her to 
retire to the serene and sheltered 
backwater which is the privilege of. 
extreme old age—a backwater where 
other people’s affairs would not touch her. 
But Christiane Barth seems to have no 
desire for such serenity, and will prob¬ 
ably go on suffering and rejoicing with 
those around her while there is breath 
in her body. 

THE PRICE OF MEAT 

. In our issue of September 17 we 
called attention to the margin between 
the low price farmers were obtaining 
for sheep and the retail prices at the 
shops for meat. 

A Scottish reaider interested in the 
retail meat trade asks us to point out 
(arid we gladly do so) that in Scotland 
retailers are paying 4d to 4jd a pound 
for live lambs which, he points out, is 
the equivalent to 8d to 9d a pound dead¬ 
weight. The prices he is charging for 
joints of lamb are as follow : Leg of 
lamb is a pound, shoulder of lamb is, 
neck iod, breast 8d. At these prices, 
he says, it is hard work to pay expenses. 

We are bound to point out that such 
prices do not prevail in London. As 
we write, English leg of lamb is quoted at 
is 5d, and Scottish leg of mutton is 3d. 


CATCHING THE MOSQUITO 

A new way of dealing with the 
mosquito pest has been devised by 
Mademoiselle Germaine Gourdon of 
Marseilles. 

The method is based on the fact that 
insects are attracted by light. Con¬ 
nected to a light bulb is a sort of vacuum 
tube through which the insects are 
irresistibly drawn, only to make contact 
with a live wire, which electrocutes them. 

Mademoiselle Gourdon claims to have 
caught over three million mosquitoes 
with her new apparatus. 

Having a naked light by the side of 
the bed is certainly a discomfort, but one 
not nearly so great as having a hungry 
mosquito settling on the face. 


One More Wonder 

Airship Mast on Wheels 

The biggest hangar in the world is 
being built at Sunnyvale in California 
for airships on the Pacific Coast, 

One of its most interesting features, 
apart from its tremendous size, is a 
portable mast which can be run out 
from the aerodrome when an airship 
approaches. The mast is made in the 
form of a telescope. It can be raised to a 
height of 160 feet, and is mounted on 
four trucks about 60 feet apart. There 
is a crow’s nest half-way up and a cabin 
at the base, from either of which the 
mooring can be controlled. 

The trucks on which the mast is 
mounted are driven at a rate of two miles 
an hour by 200-h.p. electric motors. It 
takes 100 h.p. to raise the telescopic 
mast, and 130 h.p. more to haul the 
mooring-line of the airship. 

Some further idea of. the immense 
size of the hangar may be gathered from 
the entrance. When an airship enters, 
two doors, each weighing 569 tons, have 
to be rolled back, and to do this 300 h.p. 
is required. 

The mobile mooring-mast will be the 
first of its kind. 


TWO GIRLS MEET A LION 

Two English girls have been spending 
a holiday at Durban. 

It seemed a pity to go home without 
seeing something of the interior of Africa, 
so they started off by themselves on a 
little adventure. First they visited 
Johannesburg, a busy city of more than 
300,000 people. It was almost impos¬ 
sible to believe that 40 years ago, before 
gold was discovered, this place was a 
wide expanse of wind-swept veld. 

The girls went down a goldmine, and' 
they were delighted with the Zoo. The 
animals were in beautiful surroundings ; 
they were well kept and spotlessly clean. 

Their love of animals induced the 
young travellers to spend a night in the 
train, for they wanted to see something 
of the Game Reserve in the Kruger 
National Park. They spent three days 
there, and at night slept in lion-proof 
rest huts, which were quite comfortable 
though scantily furnished. They cooked 
their own meals. 

During the day they were driven 
round, the Reserve, where they saw 23 
giraffes, many zebras, wildebeestes, 
jackals, monkeys, baboons, and ostriches. 
One day they had a real thrill, for they 
came upon a fierce-looking lion standing 
by the roadside, which crossed in front 
of the car and disappeared into the bush. 


SCOUT ISLAND 

A British Columbia Scout troop has j ust 
had a splendid present. It is an island! 

The fortunate Scouts are the First 
Williams Lake Troop, and the com¬ 
missioners of their village have given 
them for use as a camp site and country 
home an island in the lake after which 
the village is named. It is to be the 
property of the Scouts until it is required 
by the village. 

A large boat given to the Scouts by 
a resident enables them to reach their 
island from the mainland, and there 
was a very joyful ceremony when the 
boat was christened and the flags of the 
new owners were raised on the island. 


OUR SAFE TRAINS 

Last year, the Ministry of Transport 
shows, only eight passengers lost their 
lives in accidents to trains on British 
railways. 

In the last three years the number of 
lives lost has been twelve. 

In 1931 the passenger’s liability to 
casualty was only one person killed to 
every 200,000,000 carried. 

Travellers, however, should remember 
that in the average year several hundred 
railway servants are killed and some 
10,000 or 15,000 injured. Last year, we 
are glad to say, was better than usual in 
this respect. 


October 8, 1032 

Treasures For the 
British Museum 

Final Home of Turner’s 
Sketches 

The wonderful collection of sketches, 
drawings, and paintings which Turner 
left to the nation in 1851 are at long last 
to rest in a house that is fully worthy of 
tlicir unique interest. 

They are to be stored at the British 
Museum, which will lend them to other 
museums and galleries in this country 
as required. 

There are about 19,000 in all and have 
all these years proved something of a 
white elephant to the National Gallery, 
to which they were bequeathed. There 
in basement rooms John Ruskin pored 
over his friend’s lifework, and a careful 
inventory of the sketches was compiled 
by another enthusiast: 

Thousands were removed and packed 
up in the basement of the Tate Gallery, 
where the Thames floods of 1928 placed 
them in grave jeopardy—so much so ! 
that a petition was presented to the 
Prime Minister for their greater security. 

The transference to the British Museum 
of these treasures of one of our greatest 
artists is the happy outcome. 


BIRDS ON THE HIGHWAY 

.The recent statement in the C.N, 
that many birds are killed because of 
the frantic speed of motors is tragically 
confirmed. '[ 

A cyclist counted 61 dead birds on an 
A .A . secondary road - between Wells and 
Brandon in Norfolk. In addition there 
were three hares, five rabbits , one hedgehog , 
a score of rats , and a multitude of bees 
and butterflies—mate evidence over exactly 
50 miles of the remorseless speed of 
modern transport. 

August is the worst month of the year 
for this sad sight. Holiday traffic is 
speeding swiftly and almost endlessly 
and so many young birds flutter from 
their nests at the roadside to be swept 
down before their lives have really 1 
begun. No single class of bird seems 
to be a victim, for they range from the 
humble sparrow to the partridge and 
the woodcock. Only one swallow, how¬ 
ever, was seen. * ■ ■ 

Apart from a vigorous sounding of the 
horn there seems no obvious remedy. v 

FOR IDLE MINDS TO DO 

O for a booke and a shadic nookc. 

A good idea .worthy of being copied 
elsewhere has recently been put into 
practice in Rome. 

In the beautiful Borghcse Gardens, 
which are open to the public, a free 
library has been started for those who 
wish to sit and read in . the open air. 
Any visitor to the gardens may borrow 
a book to while away the hours or the 
whole day if lie chooses, reading of 
interesting and lovely things amid the 
fragrance of flowers and the rustling of 
leaves, so. long as he delivers up the 
volume on leaving. * . v 

How the financial side of the enter¬ 
prise is met does not appear, but perhaps 
• Italy, which is doing so much more than ’ 
our own country to find work for. idle 
hands, feels that in these days of enforced 
leisure for so many it is worth a pecuniary 
sacrifice to provide occupation for idle 
minds. Who would brew mischief while 
reading Shakespeare or Tasso under a 
flowering oleander tree ? 

SHIP AND MOTOR RACE 

Captain Yates Benyon, who had 
arranged a race from London to Calcutta 
between his car and a liner, recently 
arrived‘in Calcutta after the ship. 

He covered the 8650 miles in 44 days; 
He said that floods detained him at 
Quetta for six days, and that he lost time 
at various places because of difficulties 
connected with his passport. 

But for these two obstacles he might 
have won. 
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Music on the Train 


Children’s Church 


• The Forth Bridge 




Saving Time—This new elevator for coaling locomotives has 
just been built by the L.M.S. at Cricklewood. It is controlled 
by one man, and each engine is refuelled in a few seconds. 


Athletics in Germany—These German girls, in their open-air 
gymnasium, are carrying one of the ayro-wheels that are 
now widely used for physical training purposes. 



Painting the Forth Bridge—About 50 painters are always at 
work on the Forth Bridge. In this view one of the men can 
just be seen on the right of the bridge. 



The Children's Church—Here is the beautiful interior of the new church for children which The Herring Season — Fishermen at Great Yarmouth are here seen painting their net-floats 
has lately been consecrated at Liverpool. *See page 2. in readiness for the busy herring-fishing season. 



A Premier’s Gift3—While the Sultan of Morocco and his 
three-year-old son were visiting France IVI Herrrot took the 
little prince to a shop in Paris and bought him some toys. 


Music on the Train—On two of the L.N.E.R. trains to Scotland the compartments are connected to a radio-gramophone, and 
passengers who wish to do so are able to listen to tho records by means of headphones. Boys go along the corridors 
with the headphones, for the hire of which a charge of tenpence is made. 
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Look at Our own 
Country 

Through the Railway 
Window 

It is some years since we described the 
railways as the Finest Window in England 
and called on them to let us look through it 
at the matchless scene of our countryside. 

Now they are.doing it. What we asked 
for is being done almost exactly. 

On the L.N.E.R. a new type of excur¬ 
sion is to be provided on two trains 
which will run along branch lines of the 
North Yorkshire and Cleveland route 
with the object of showing passengers 
the beauty of moorland and coast. 

The trains will take circular routes, 
travelling slowly when the prospect 
pleases and giving the passengers the 
opportunity of seeing it at its best 
through large plate-glass windows. 

Why Not Train Tours ? 

If these excursions are a success other 
routes and other scenery will be offered 
to the public. We have little doubt 
about the success. The scenery itself 
offers the best guarantee for it. Who 
can forget the first time he journeyed 
from Paddington to Plymouth, through 
the valley of the Thames, past the 
Wiltshire Downs and Exeter Cathedral 
on the hill, and Dawlish with the waves 
almost splashing the window, and the 
Teign coming down to the sea? 

There are hundreds of other- such 
journeys, and the only criticism we 
make of the L.N.E.R. plan is that it 
does not go far enough. But if all goes 
well with it perhaps our further sugges¬ 
tion may be adopted. It was that the 
railways, which have the right-of-way 
to everywhere, should take us in parties, 
not going slowly through the scenery, 
but stopping to allow us to get off. 
They might stop for an hour, or even 
for a night, at historic places or historic 
towns, and then take us on to others. 
Already there are seven and fourteen- 
day motor tours, some undertaken or 
supported by the railways, like the 
Great Western. Why not train tours of 
the same kind ? 

GOOD MR KINEMA MAN 
The Workhouse Goes to 
the Movies 

In a little old market-town is the 
pleasantest workhouse in the world. 

It was built in the eighteenth century, 
without any expensive decorations or 
twiddly bits, yet it is as different from 
the hideous workhouses built today as 
a rose is different from a turnip. There 
is no need for our schools, asylums, 
railway stations, and workhouses to be 
blots on the landscape. 

The fact that it is not an eyesore is not 
the only unusual thing about this work- 
house. Every week all the old ladies 
go to the pictures ! 

They are mostly widows of agricultural 
labourers who have never had quite 
ehough money to go roimd. One or 
two are unmarried women who have 
slaved all their days to keep an invalid 
parent or bring up orphaned brothers 
and sisters. There are no kinema-goers 
alive today who enjoy the pictures more 
than these old ladies. 

Do not run away with the idea that the 
ratepayers are mulcted for their luxury. 
It is the kinema proprietor who stands treat. 

None of the old ladies has a home ; 
none is free from some sort of ache or 
pain ; but once a week they forget all 
their troubles as they laugh over the 
adventures of Micky Mouse, or watch 
breathlessly a galloping cowboy, or see 
famous airmen set off on their flights. 

Sometimes one leaves a kinema feeling 
that kinema proprietors deserve “ some¬ 
thing with boiling oil in it,” but there 
is one, at any rate, who has a heart and a 
conscience. He shows his pictures in 
a pleasant old building and makes the 
poorest old women in the place his 
honoured guests. 


A Village Under the Hammer? 

Story of a Wonderful Place 


The whole of Milton Abbey in Dorset is likely 
to change hands, with its beautiful church, 
and all Milton Abbas is wondering what will be 
their fate, the village having been since its 
erection linked up with the fortunes of 
the abbey. 

M ilton Abbey Church is one of the 
jewels of Dorset. There can hardly 
have been a day since Alfred's grandson 
founded the abbey when it has not 
been beautiful. 

The village was perhaps the most 
surprising street in England when every 
cottage had its chestnut tree trimmed 
and its grass neatly kept; the church, 
now back in the hands of the Benedictine 
monks, stands like a monument of the 
centuries in as rare a piece of country as 
even an Englishman need wish to see. 

Where the Story Begins 

The story begins at the top of one of 
the most remarkable green stairways 
we have seen :. 111 green steps of turf 
between solid balustrades of yew hedges. 
Rarely have men and Nature worked 
together more impressively”. At the top 
of this long flight of steps is a chapel 
built by Saxons, renewed by Normans, 
long a pigeon house and a labourer's 
cottage, but now a church again. 

Here camped King Athelstan and his 
guards on their way North to meet the 
Danes, and here he dreamed that he 
would be victorious. The English 
Chronicle tells us that the dream came 
true, and Athelstan founded Milton 
Abbey in memory of his victory. 

The church stands by the 18th-century 
house built by the first Earl of Dor r 
Chester, who. pulled down the ancient 
town of Milton but left the stately abbey 
enthroned like a joy for ever on the green 
lawns, enshrined in a landscape that 
could hardly be outmatched for beauty. 
About it are mile after mile of drives 
through wooded hills, and we may doubt 
if there are finer shrubberies, greener 
lawns, and neater cottages anywhere. 

A Miniature Cathedral 

Founded in 933, destroyed in a 
thunderstorm in 1309, and rebuilt in the 
14 th and 15th centuries, the abbey church 
remains a noble place, a miniature 
cathedral in a vast green bowl. We open 
the dcor with a sort of hush lest Nature 
in her sleep should be disturbed. 

By the altar are two small doorways, 
thought to be the oldest things left. 
Three stone seats under a canopy were 
built about 1400. Before the altar sleeps 
Abbot Walter, who knew this place 600 
years ago. A fragment of a stone to an 
abbot of his day lies near a marble group 
by Augustus Pugin showing Lady. Dor¬ 
chester, ” the wisest and most lovely, the 
best and most, virtuous of women,” with 
her husband bending over her in grief, 
both wearing the dress that was fashion¬ 
able in 1775. He was Joseph Darner, 
who pulled the village down and built 
the house. 

Our Bluebeard King 

On a canopied altar tomb is a brass 
showing a kneeling man in Tudor dress ; 
he is Sir John Tregonwell, who helped 
our Bluebeard King to get rid of some of 
his wives, and was given this place for 
£1000 as his reward. On the ground 
near this tomb is a small brass to John 
Arthur, a monk of the 15th century. He 
might have known the abbot of 1461, 
Walter Middleton, who founded ‘the 
school at Milton, to which Father Time 
was one day to bring Nelson's Hardy, 
sighing over his arithmetic. His name 
is symbolised in a niche in the wall 
showing a mill over a tun with a W 
pierced by a crozier. 

There is a very beautiful tabernacle 
shaped like a tower, made by a craftsman 
in wood of 500 years ago. Near it, under 
a glass case, are a small chalice, part of 
an abbot's staff, and the remains-of a 
pair of sandals, all found in a coffin 600 
years old. 

In this part of the church are frag¬ 
ments of stone ornaments, including a 


sturdy little man wearing a palmer's hat 
and the ” scallop shell of quiet.” The 
scallop shell, being peculiar to the 
Mediterranean, countries the pilgrim 
had to visit, was chosen as a badge to 
show that he had been on pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. 

Two pictures on the wall of this great 
place, where everything is as light as day, 
come from the days when the Wars of 
the Roses were raging and Caxton was 
setting up his printing-press at West¬ 
minster. ■ They are rich treasures, for 
one of them is a picture of King Athel¬ 
stan and the other a portrait of his 
mother. Here she lies. A thousand years 
of history have swept past her grave. 

From God's Acre to Lawn 

Quite apart from the village all this 
glory lies, and the reason is dramatic. 
Not quite 200 years ago Milton Abbas 
village, everything that it contained, 
was bought by Joseph Darner, who 
pulled the whole place down, except the 
abbey and St Catherine’s Chapel, to 
build himself a house. The stones were 
broken up and carted away, the little 
God's Acre was changed into a lawn, and 
in their place the great house of Joseph 
Damer rose. 

We might almost forgive this vandal 
now, for he did a surprisingly beautiful 
thing. . He built a new village outside 
his park which was like nothing iclse in 
England. Its broad street rises sharply 
with a slow curve to the left. It has 
cottages on each. side all alike, with 
yellow walls and thickly-thatched and 
high-pitched roofs. Each cottage had a 
patch of green and a chestnut tree 
dividing it from its neighbour. 

Far From the Madding Crowd 

The water-butts at the side of each cot - 
tage were alike, and so were the gardens, 
sloping up steeply for 150 feet at the 
back, topped by the trees that make 
the skyline. The new Milton Abbas 
was, in fact, on the flat bottom of a 
deeply-cut descending gorge with sloping 
sides behind the houses for gardens, like 
the vineyards on an Italian hill, the 
whole crowned and shut in by trees. 

It was all very beautiful in the days 
before the war, and we saw a lovely 
cottage there, far from the madding 
crowd, to let for a shilling a week. It is 
all very beautiful now, but much of its 
neatness is gone, and the traveller who 
turns the corner to look up this street 
may not feel exactly as the traveller 
felt before the world was changed. 
Charming it is, but then it was a picture 
like a poem, a vision like no other in 
our countryside. 

KEEPING OUR HOSPITALS 
Record Income Without 
Sweepstakes 

London hospitals were not allowed to 
suffer because of the general lack of 
money last year. 

Without any sweepstakes, by per¬ 
fectly honourable and proper means, 
their income was kept up at £3,800,000, 
a record figure. 

Individually the 142 hospitals asso¬ 
ciated with the King Edward Fund have 
made a marked advance on 1930, more 
showing a surplus and. fewer a deficit 
on their balance-sheets. 

The report of the fund emphasises 
how deeply grounded are the voluntary 
hospitals in the affection of London. 
Not only are donations and legacies 
freely given, but there are thousands of 
men and women who devote their 
leisure to serving on committees of 
management and to helping the paid 
staff in. countless ways. 

And, most important of all, the volun¬ 
tary work of our ablest physicians and 
surgeons gives our hospitals a unique 
position in the Motherland. 


Everything in the 
Morning 

The Clock Makes Tea 

Is £a 5 s too much to pay for an 
alarm clock ? 

It all depends on the clock. One 
which is now being manufactured at 
Hanwell at that price seems well worth it. 

This clock wakens its owner at the 
appointed time and presents him with a 
pot of freshly-made tea, boiling hot water 
for shaving, and a lighted table lamp. 

How often a lonely flat-dweller has 
been late because he kept putting off 
the journey to the kitchen to light the 
gas ring, or fell asleep again while 
waiting for the kettle to boil ! * 

The new device saves him from all 
such discomforts and perils. 

The clock is worked by electricity. 
It stands on a cabinet which contains 
a small copper boiler. If you wish to 
be called at 7.30 you set the alarm for 
that hour, fill the copper boiler with two 
and a half pints of water, turn on ail 
electric switch, and go to sleep. 

A British Invention 

At 7.20 an electric heater is switched 
on in i the boiler. When the water 
boils the pressure of steam forces a pint 
into the teapot. This shifting of weight 
moves a board on which the teapot 
stands, makes an electric contact, and 
rings a bell. It also lights a lamp. 

The startled sleeper, anxious to switch 
off the noisy bell, is in no danger of 
knocking something down as he fumbles 
in the dark, for the lamp has dispelled 
the darkness. 

Short of drawing the blind, brushing 
his shoes, and putting the links in his 
clean shirt, no human servant could do 
more than this clock does. 

It is pleasant to know that it is a 
British invention. 


EUROPE PUTTING MEN 
TO WORK 

Schemes Before a League 
Committee 

Good international work is being 
done by a committee of the League 
appointed to inquire into Public Works 
and National Technical Equipment. 

Individual Governments have sub¬ 
mitted schemes to this committee of 
which many affect neighbouring States. 
Nearly all have been drafted as com 
tributions to the unemployment prob¬ 
lem in Europe. Even where there is 
no inter-State connection in these works 
this pooling of ’ experience should lead 
to efficiency and economy in their 
execution. 

The Committee will report to the 
Council, who will decide whether there 
is any call for international assistance 
in the way of a loan. 

Here are some of the schemes and the 
Governments which are proposing them, 

Austria. Road construction and hydro¬ 
electric works on the Danube. 

Bulgaria. The improvement of telephone 
services and a programme of water supply. 

Estonia. Road and bridge construction. 

Greece, Waterworks in the plains of 
Salonica and Seres. 

Hungary. A navigable canal linking-up 
the Danube and the Tisza. 

Poland. Electrical construction along 
roads, railway construction, and gas supply 
in Upper Silesia. 

Yugo-Slavia. The improvement of the 
port of Belgrade and railway construction. 

All these schemes are good foundations 
for future peace and prosperity, and the 
nations concerned should agree to 
proceed with as many as possible in an 
endeavour to lift the depression still 
hanging over a distracted Europe. 


DOES YOUR KINEMA USE 
THE SAFETY FILM? 
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URANUS AND ITS 
LITTLE MOONS 

NOW NEAR THE EARTH 

How to See a Giant World 
Moving Among the Stars 

THE HUNTER’S MOON 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The great world of Uranus will be 
at its nearest to us for this year on 
Friday next, October 14, and about 
1,760,700,000 miles away, though, owing 
to its great distance, being at its-nearest 
does not make much difference to its 
apparent brightness. It .is only just 
perceptible to good sight on very clear 
and dark nights, but field-glasses will 
make it quite easy to discern when its 
apparent motion among the stars will 
make identification certain. 

It is slightly above sixth magnitude, 
but its four moons—Ariel, Umbriel, 
Titania, and Oberon—require most power¬ 
ful telescopes to reveal them, the first 
two being of only sixteenth magnitude, 
while the others are of fourteenth. 

Reflected Sunlight 

They are all much smaller than our 
Moon, Titania, the largest, being about 
1000 miles in diameter; it seems 
wonderful that they can be seen at all 
considering their enormous distance 
and the fact that the Sun’s light has to 
travel all that way to light them up and 
then all the way back again to us after 
being reflected from their surfaces, a 
journey which it takes the light 5 hours | 
and 10 minutes to accomplish. 

Owing to the Moon being at the full 
next week it will not be possible to 
glimpse Uranus, but since on Friday 
evening, October 14, the Moon will 
be just above the region where Uranus 
is placed it will be an aid to finding 
Uranus when the Moon is out of the 
way if the position relative to any 
visible stars be carefully noted. 

The Best Guide 

The Great Square of Pegasus re¬ 
ferred to last week will be the best guide. 
Incidentally it should be mentioned 
that in the star-map of Pegasus which 
appeared in the C.N. of September 17 
the names of the stars Alpha and Beta 
were unfortunately transposed; the one 
marked Alpha should be Beta, while 
Beta should be Alpha. 

The Moon will be much in evidence 
next week, as was the Harvest Moon 
a month ago and for the same reason, 
for this is the Hunter’s Moon, They 
are no different from any ordinary Moon 
in other months, being neither larger 
nor brighter than they are generally, 
but they rise at a very convenient 
time and at very nearly the same time 
for. several evenings in succession. 

This added very much to the Moon’s 
usefulness in olden times. In harvest¬ 
ing time its advantages were immense 
when artificial lighting was poor and 
impracticable, while the next Moon was 
a boon in those days when hunting was 
practised so much more than now. 

An Unusual Happening 

It may therefore be noted next week 
that the Is loon rises only ten or eleven 
minutes later each evening from Monday 
to Friday. For this to happen near the 
time of Full-Moon is most unusual, 
and only occurs in September and 
October; on the other 1 land, in January 
and February the Moon when near the 
full will rise considerably over an hour 
later on several successive evenings. 

We see, therefore,.that it is just this 
simple but desirable way of our satellite 
that has given rise to the Harvest and 
Hunter’s Moons. Actually the Hunter’s 
Moon will appear smaller than usual 
this year, for it occurs when she is near 
apogee or her farthest point from the 
Earth, and nearly 250,000 miles away. 
As the Moon will therefore be about 
30,000 miles farther than when at her 
nearest she will appear about one- 
seventh narrower. G. F. M. 


Workers in High Places 



Breaking-up an old building to make room for a new one 


When we look up and see men working in such perilous places as these we are thankful 
that our work keeps us nearer the ground. But perhaps these men look down at us and 
feel that at least they are safe from the dangers of the traffic in the busy streets. 


THE CASTLE IS 
YOUNG AGAIN 

FARNHAM RENEWING 
ITS YOUTH 

The Great Thing a Surrey 
Lady Did 

ONE OF OUR NATIONAL 
POSSESSIONS 

For a thousand years the Bishops of 
Winchester had a house at Farnham, 
ever since King Ethelbald granted the 
manor to St Swithun in the year 860. 

From a roughly fortified mound on 
the top of a hill it grew up as a large 
1 and magnificent castle, and every 
century gave it some fresh glory of 
budding, some new page of history. 

But one day in 1927 Farnham Castle 
ceased to belong to Winchester. The 
diocese that in 860 could be ruled by one 
man had become unwieldy ; and a part 
of it was cut off and divided between 
Guildford and Portsmouth. For the 
first time in its long life Farnham had 
to look to the East and not to the West 
for its bishop, for it now belonged to 
Guildford. But what was to happen 
to its castle ? 

A Costly Place To Live In 

For years it had needed much money 
to keep in repair, and only a rich bishop 
could afford to live in it. As long ago 
as the 17th century Bishop Duppa had 
to spend £2000 on the old place, and 
Bishop Morley, his successor, laid out no 
less than ^10,000 on its necessary im¬ 
provement. Even in our own time 
Bishop Anthony Thorold found that he 
had to lay a mile of stair carpet and re¬ 
pair an acre of roof. The first bishop 
of a young diocese like Guildford could 
not afford such expenses, and it looked 
as if the castle might fall into ruin.’ 

It was then that we began to hear of 
Mrs Rupert Anderson. Just when the 
diocese was going to sell Farnham this 
lady came forward and said she would 
undertake to raise the money that 
would save it for the Church. 

A Wonderful Thing 

Her only condition was that she must 
have a few weeks to collect the ^17,000 
required to fit the great building for the 
simple wants of a modern bishop and 
to turn part of it into a - theological 
college. She did this wonderful thing. 
That she raised the money in so short 
a time is a credit not only to her own 
genius and her boundless enthusiasm, 
but to the people of Surrey, who love 
their old buildings and the history bound 
up in them. • 

For two years the work of adaptation 
has been going on ; the castle is now 
ready to receive the latest of its long 
line of bishops. This month Dr Greig 
is making his home in the part of 
the building that has been set aside for 
him. A new entrance has been made, 
with the arms of the diocese above the 
door, but in most cases Mr Walter 
Tapper, the architect, has been able to 
adapt the old work to modern needs. 

From Dungeons to Kitchens 

The great dungeons have become 
kitchens, and the scullery window-frames 
the masses of rambler roses growing on 
the keep. We agree with the bishop 
when he says that it is the most 
romantic and beautiful scullery in 
Europe. The keep has been taken over 
by the Office of Works, and we hope 
there will be greater opportunities than 
ever for seeing the view from the top. 

When the restorers were at work they 
brought \to light many bits of old 
masonry, and they have opened up an old 
window in a wall nearly 11 feet thick. 

On the lawn were two old cedars from 
Mount Lebanon ; they were ragged and 
brittle with age, and at last have had to 
be cut down. But more clearly than 
ever before the people of Farnham can 
see their castle, the castle that has 
i moved with the times. 
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THE FASTING PYTHON 

A RARE ALBINO WHO 
REFUSES TO EAT 

And the King Cobra Who Cost 
the Zoo £5 a Meal 

ANIMALS WITH EXPENSIVE 
TASTES 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo’s . rare albino python has 
been on hunger strike. 

This white snake has been in the 
menagerie for three months, but although 
he has been offered an unusually varied 
menu, including such delicacies as a 
freshly-killed sucking-pig, pigeons, chick¬ 
ens, frogs, and snakes, he has never once 
eaten a meal. 

Fqrcible Feeding 

During the winter, when they become 
sluggish and seldom stir, pythons make 
a habit of fasting for weeks at a time; 
but during the late spring and summer 
months they should eat regularly, and 
they usually fortify themselves for the 
strain of a fast by taking a large meal 
beforehand, This one, however, was 
not prepared for a fast, and so has been 
growing steadily thinner and thinner. 

As something had to be done to 
prevent him from starving himself 
to death he was given a compulsory 
meal. The keepers grasped him firmly, 
opened his mouth -gently, and held it 
while a mixture of eggs, milk, and 
glucose was poured down his throat. 

The snake rather resented this attempt 
to make him break his resolution, but 
he looked much better for the nourish¬ 
ment, and the 7 Zoo is^ now hoping that 
he will take food placed in his den. 

A Fatal Fast 

For a snake to go on hunger strike 
after'becoming a captive is not unusual. 
Not long ago the Zoo had a hamadryad, 
or king cobra, which went without food 
for eleven months. Everything possible 
was done to try to induce it to feed, 
but it refused even to look at the 
offerings, and so it ^:ew weaker and 
thinner week by week, until at length 
it died. 

Another hamadryad exhibited at 
the Zoo would only feed when given 
the kind of food it happened to fancy. 
At one time it fancied nothing but a 
certain species of monitor, and so each 
meal it took cost the Zoo £$ ! 

Then suddenly it demanded black- 
and-gold snakes. This was a less ex¬ 
pensive meal, as these snakes cost about 
/3 apiece, but equally inconvenient 
because of the difficulty of obtaining 
sufficient supplies. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4, one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and address. 

What is the Height of a Pineapple Plant? 

In a plantation it reaches up to a man’s 
waist. The curved leaves are three feet 
long. . 

Does a Snipe Have Two Calls ? 

The snipe’s call is usually Scape! Scape ! 
Sometimes it makes a curious bleating or 
drumming noise by vibrating its outer tail 
feathers as it moves through the air. 

Why Does Not the Fire Make Us Brown 
as the Sun Does? 

Because the fire lacks the ultra-violet 
rays wliich the Sun sends out. Our tan is 
due to exposure to these rays. 

Does a Wireless Aerial Increase the Chance 
of a House Being Struck by Lightning? 

• An ordinary horizontal aerial does not 
attract" lightning any more than a tree or 
telephone' wife, so that there is little 
probability that it will increase the chance of 
a house being struck. During a storm it is 
advisable to switch off and earth the aerial, 
as any relatively small discharges might 
damage the set. 


an Island church 

Built in a City 

This is the story of the work of a 
devoted couple in memory of their son, 
a missionary, who was drowned 19 years 
ago, and it is the story of the biggest 
church in Melanesia, which is now being 
built in Melbourne. 

Mr Alfred Crace Sage has devoted 
Thousands of pounds and many months 
of hard work to accomplish this memorial 
to his son. In April last year he set to 
work, in his Melbourne -factory, to build 
this church. 

He is a wheelwright, smith, and coach- 
maker, and has drawn all the plans 
himself. Several novel architectural 
features are incorporated, among them 
being precautions against earthquake, 
asbestos roofing as a precaution against 
fh*e and tropical heat, and special 
preparation of the wood to prevent 
damage by white ants. 

Forty tons of cement and ten tons of 
Macedon pine, rolled steel girders, hun¬ 
dreds of square feet of asbestos, and num¬ 
bers of iron window fittings are among 
the materials used. 

A Band of Enthusiasts 

A small band of enthusiasts has been 
hard at work preparing the church piece 
by piece, and in a few weeks these parts 
will be sent in two shiploads to Malaita 
in the British Solomon Islands. 

The Bishop of Melanesia and a New 
Zealand bishop will be present at the 
consecration ceremony, and then hun¬ 
dreds of half-naked natives will attend 
weekly services in the church which was 
built in Australia. 

Mrs Sage, who is over eighty, has 
helped her husband with the plans. 
She has already given the Harriet 
Elizabeth Sage Memorial Nurses Home 
to the Church Hospital at Fauabu, twelve 
miles from Kiu, where another son 
carried on missionary work and almost 
lost his life owing to the climate. 

Mr and Mrs Sage will not visit the 
islands to see the work they have so 
finely started actually in place. They 
are content to know that it is accom¬ 
plished and that they are helping on the 
work for which their son gave his life 
so many years ago. 


THE BLIND MAN AT 
KING’S CROSS 

Not long ago a Londoner took a bus 
from Hyde Park Corner to King’s Cross 
Station, and at Piccadilly Circus an 
obviously blind man got in and sat down. 

When the conductor came for his fare 
he said “ King’s Cross, please.” 

After the usual amount of traffic 
hold-ups and the ordinary bus stops and 
runs King’s Cross Station came in sight. 
When the bus stopped there the con¬ 
ductor was on the top and there was no 
one to call out the destination, but the 
blind man got up and stepped out on to 
the pavement. 

The Londoner sitting opposite did the 
same, and, having about fifteen minutes 
to spare before her train went, she spoke 
to the blind man, who was standing still 
on the pavement. 

" “ May I help you ? ” she asked. 

“ Thank you ; I should be glad,” he 
said. “ I want to get to Gray’s Inn 
Road.” 

And so, across one of the widest 
crossings in London, the Londoner be¬ 
came a guide, taking the blind man’s 
arm. On the way over she said : “ I 
should be so interested to know how you 
could possibly have known when we came 
to King’s Cross.- .Though I have been 
there many'times myself I should never 
have known without seeing the station.” 

And this was his answer. 

I can't really say. I’ve been before, 
I think. Anyway f I just knew. 

It seemed a miracle to the writer, yet 
to the blind man it appeared to be just 
the ordinary thing. 


Our Oldest Briton 

Mr Brock the Badger 

Mr Brock the badger is the oldest in¬ 
habitant of these islands. 

He was here before the Saxons, who 
named him Brock, ' and before the 
Romans, and as soon as the men of the 
Stone Age. He is the only British bear, 
and a cleanly and harmless citizen. 

Naturally one would expect that his 
country -would desire to preserve him 
as an Ancient Monument. So most of 
his fellow-citizens would, if they knew 
him. But among them is a minority 
with Stone Age minds, and hearts as 
hard, who display a ruthless desire to 
exterminate him. 

They are of the same tribe of Stone 
Age hunters who murder harmless deer 
or spend their money and the most 
spirited hours of their dull lives in* 
hounding foxes to a cruel death. They 
are, in fact, a survival. 

Senseless Cruelty 

But they cannot bear that poor Bill 
Brock the badger should survive. They 
dig him out of earth, hauling him out 
with tongs to destroy him ; and in order 
to defend this senseless cruelty they 
pretend that the badger is a hunter of 
pheasants (like themselves) and a 
destroyer of poultry. 

It is untrue. Those who know most 
about badgers bear witness with the 
Rev G. E. Rees of Bagendon that he 
is mainly a vegetarian, or with Air 
Alfred Pease of Gloucestershire that 
the damage done to game by Mr Brock 
is not worth mentioning. 

Mr Pease, who is no enemy,of the 
lovers of the chase, as hunting people 
like to call themselves, remarks that 
there are some shooting and hunting 
people who really think that the most 
charming coverts and woods would be 
those with nothing else in them but 
pheasants and foxes, or foxes without 
pheasants, or pheasants without foxes. 

Harmless to Game 

He adds a piece of testimony of his 
own to the badger’s harmlessness to 
game. He had kept watch on a 
pheasant’s nest on the top of the main 
entrance to a strongly tenanted badger’s 
earth. The pheasant reared her family 
and went off with it without interfer¬ 
ence. To this we can add a small piece 
of testimony of our own. 

In a small wood at Sudbrook Park, 
Petersham, and within sight and sound 
of the omnibuses passing Ham Common, 
badgers and pheasants dwell. Both are 
prized as rarities by those who know 
the wood, but the point is that the 
pheasants reared a family this year 
within sight of the retiring badger’s home. 

There is, to sum up, every reason to 
preserve Mr Brock the badger and 
none for exterminating him, as a few 
ignorant farmers and fox-hunters would 
do. We will not recount the horrifying 
circumstances of the way in which he is 
sometimes hunted by them. It most 
nearly resembles the bull-baiting which 
used to be an Old English sport. It is a 
relic of the spirit of those days, and is 
as cruel and indefensible. 

OCEAN LANDING-STAGE 

In order to make transatlantic air mail 
carrying pay the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Company is equipping one 
of its liners (the Westfalen) to act as a 
“ mother ship ” for aeroplanes. 

The ship, which is being fitted with 
a landing-stage, will be stationed be¬ 
tween Bathurst and Fernando Noronha, 
off. the Brazilian coast. It will carry 
petrol and spare parts, so that the 
aeroplanes will have much room pre¬ 
viously needed for these to use for mails 
and freight. 

As soon as the ship is ready there is 
to be a through service from Germany 
to Brazil, 


THE ARCHITECT AND 
THE NEW HOUSE 

How Much Sunshine 
Will It Get ? 

SOMETHING TO TELL US 

Houses and streets, we are told, are 
to have more sunshine. 

A new instrument called the Heliodon 
has been invented by which architects 
can measure exactly how much sunshine 
there will be in the rooms of a building 
or in the buildings of a street. 

The Heliodon has been worked out 
at the Building Research Station at 
Garstou, Hertfordshire, and its inventors 
recall how, more than 300 years ago, 
Bacon suggested that the design of a 
house should be so conceived ” that you 
may have rooms from the sun both for 
forenoon and afternoon; rooms for 
summer and winter ; shady for summer 
and warm for winter.” But architects 
have long needed some means of finding, 
before designing a house, how much 
sunshine will enter it, and Mr Dufton 
and Mr Beckett, two building research 
engineers, set to work some time ago to 
invent an instrument which, with a 
scale model of the new building, would 
show exactly what sunshine its various 
rooms would enjoy. 

For Town and Country 

The model is mounted on a flat board, 
which can be made to go round in 
either a horizontal or vertical direction. 
Underneath is a pointer, which shows on 
a circular scale the hours and minutes. 
A few feet away is mounted an electric 
lamp representing the Sun, and this can 
be raised or lowered to represent the 
change in position at various seasons. 

In this way it is possible to prepare 
tables showing how many hours of sun¬ 
shine will be received by the walls of 
the rooms or by the house itself, in differ¬ 
ent aspects, at any time of the year. 

NEW TREASURE ROOM 
FOR THE ABBEY 
A Precious Heap of Papers 

One more fine piece of work is being 
undertaken by the Pilgrim Trust. 

Westminster Abbey’s wonderful col¬ 
lection of documents is at last to be 
properly housed. 

Up to the present the accommodation 
for these old manuscripts has been so 
cramped that they are scarcely known. 

All that will soon be changed. The 
Pilgrim Trustees are providing funds 
so that the loft over one of the cloisters, 
which has a pleasant red-tiled roof, may 
be raised by a foot and connected with 
the old muniment room in which records 
have been housed since the 14th century. 
This will make a delightful gallery, with 
ample room for extra cases, and so on, 
and accommodation for students. The 
plans for the new muniment room were 
designed by Mr Walter Tapper. 

The Pilgrim Trust is also providing 
money for the permanent care of these 
priceless treasures, so that they may 
be kept safe for posterity. It is one more 
good deed done by the American friend 
who founded this great Trust because 
of his love of his own Motherland. 


WHO WAS ARISTOPHANES ? 

Born Athens, 444 B.c. Died, 380 B.c. 

The greatest of Greek comic poets, 
he was enabled by the licence of the 
Athenian stage to expose abuses and 
evils inimical to the commonweal. 

Eleven plays—only a _fifth of the, 
number lie wrote—are extant. Some 
are gross and coarse, reflecting not so 
much the mind of the man as his age. 

His work is characterised by infinite 
wit and fancy, and here and there power 
and beauty. The Acharnians, The 
Knights, The Clouds, The Wasps : these, 
the four best known, alone suffice to 
secure his standing with the immortals. 
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TWENTY GOOD SHIPS 

CHAPTER 1 

In the Bay 


'“Twenty good ships were riding at anchor 
in the bay. 

To the boy who, despite the nip in the 
air, had thrown himself full-length on the 
cliff to gaze down on them, the spectacle 
was full of pulsing astonishment. 

What were they doing here, these trim 
little vessels, so far from the beaten route 
and from hail of the sea-lanes, in this tiny 
land-locked bay, little more than a cover, 
with the cliffs crowding up either side ? 

What were they doing off this remote strip 
of the coast where strange sail rarely showed 
or stranger’s foot trod ? 

He counted them one by one till he came 
to the largest, a schooner of some hundred 
tons, he supposed, with the red ensign 
drooping lazily at her stern. All were 
lifting and dipping to the lull of the water, 
their canvas furled, their bare masts like 
so many tapers. This his eyes took in 
at once while his ears seemed to catch the 
soft hum and purr of their stays as the 
gentle breeze played on them. 

He found himself holding his breath, so 
much marvel possessed him. Whence 
had they come ? And when ? In the 
night ? Aye, surely by night, for at 
yesterday’s dusk the gulls had the bay 
to themselves. And whither were they 
bound ? What errand had brought them ? 

Staring upon the waters- with round, 
intent eyes there came briskly along the 
cliff a great column of a man with a face 
as ruddy as the harvest moon. And mow 
of a sudden aware of the figure in his path 
he slackened his pace and turned his eyes 
carelessly inland towards the cluster of 
homesteads tucked away from the sea, 
and thus was for passing on with the 
negligent mien of one who notices nothing 
out of the common when the lad sprang up 
and hailed him with a loud shout. 

“ Miles Maravin,” he cried, as he drew 
alongside, “ what brings you away from 
your job at this hour of the morning ? ” 

The huge fellow came to a halt. " So 
it’s you, Master Jim ! ” he exclaimed in a 
ripe, round voice that nobly marched with 
his girth. “ So it’s you, Master Jim ! ” 
he repeated, dragging his words, yet withal 
on such a clumsy note of surprise that the 
merriment came. twitching at the lad’s 
lips. “ By jinks, but it’s you yourself, 
Master Jim, line and hearty ! ” 

“By Jinks it is, and you knew it was,” 
the boy echoed, as he cocked his head on 
one side and set himself in front of the 
great fellow’s path like some bantam cock 
disputing the road with a mastiff. “ And 
don’t you tell me. Miles,” he continued 
mischievously, ” that you climbed up here 
to enjoy the view of Polgelly, so what’s the 
use of shamming to stare at those roofs. 
You tell me what you climbed up here for, 
Miles Maravin! ” And, reaching up, he 
slipped his arm in the other’s. 

Who tucked it first more comfortably 
into position, and then observed with a 
somewhat discomposed grin that a man 
might stretch his timbers awhile if he liked. 

“Not when he keeps the Guadeloupe 
Inn, Miles Maravin, after following the sea, 
as they say, in his youth.” 

Miles Maravin scratched his head. 
“ Come to that,” he retorted, “ you be a 
scholar. Master Jim, and I bain’t. So 
mebbe you’ll elucidate them sailing orders 
that forbid an honest mariner to take the 
fresh air because he’s happened to lie up 
for good' alongside an 'ostelry ? ” (The 
good fellow always referred to his inn as a 
hostelry, vaguely supposing that the word 
had concern with his stabling, which con¬ 
sisted of a loft that had seen better days 
and a couple of stalls with their inmates 
names lettered above them, though the 
steeds which had champed and stamped 
there had long since departed, to leave him 
nothing more than his old dappled mare.) 
“ For sink me if I see the connection ! ” he 
grunted. 

“ There isn’t any,” smiled Jim, and, 
withdrawing his arm, he darted behind his 
companion, took a hold on his elbows, and 
slewed that great bulk round till its face was 
set full at the sea. “ You came for a squint 
at those ships, Miles.” 

Then the innkeeper sighed, dipped a 
hand into one of the pockets with which he 
was generously provided all round his wide 
person, and after producing a knife and a 
coil of dark treacly tobacco, he pared 
himself a plug in the most profound silence. 

“ See that stout little lass with the 
rounded lines ? ” he said, pointing. “ She’s 


yawl-rigged, but she's a ketch and she’d 
take any weather.” The outstretched 
finger shifted. “ Aye, yonder’s a yawl. 
Yawl and ketch they’re both two-masted, 
rigged fore-and-aft, but the ketch’s mizzen¬ 
mast is stepped forward of the rudder-post. 
Distinguish the difference, can you ? ” 

“ I think so,” smiled Jim. 

“ Good! ” approved the old seaman. 
“ Now carry on! What’s that beauty 
with a single mast and broad beam ? 
Though you’d tell her better if her canvas 
was spread.” 

“ She’s a sloop, of course. I’m not a 
land-lubber, Miles ! ” 

“ Nay, Cap’n Ben has seen to that,” 
said the other, and stooped to bring his 
honest eyes down to the lad’s. ” And how 
many years might it be, Master Jim,” 
he went on, “ since the Cap’n brought you 
along to live at his cottage ? They 3, tell 
me as how your keel was scarcely laid 
them days ? ” 

“ It's thirteen years since,” said Jim. 
“ I was three years old then.” 

“ And now look at him ! ” the hearty 
fellow burst out, as though he were appeal¬ 
ing to somebody else, and, clapping his 
enormous hands on Jim’s shoulders, lie 
drew him forward, pressed him back gently 
again, then stood himself off a pace the 
better to con him, contemplating the well- 
built body and limbs, the steady eyes with 
their strong and eager glance, the freckled 
merry face, the firm mouth. “ Look at 
him ! ” he repeated. “ As strong and up¬ 
standing as any lad who can give him a 
couple of years ! Aye, I’ve sized you up 
from keelson to truck, Master Jim, and you 
can tell Cap’n Ben with my compliments 
that you pass muster.” 

The boy had flushed with a pleasure ill 
to conceal. “ I was born at sea,” he said. 
“ And Cap’n Ben always says the sea is to 
be my fortune, though in what way he 
doesn’t know.” 

“ But the Cap’n, he ain’t apprenticed you 
to the sea, laddie ? ” 

“ No,” sighed Jim, “not yet. Perhaps 
he will. Perhaps he won’t, Miles. And 
by the same token you’re trying to dodge 
me,” he urged. “ You were telling me 
about , those ships in the bay ? ” 

“ Aye, and was I,” answered the inn¬ 
keeper, rolling his plug. ” Well, I reckon 
your eye can read them as well as my own 
nearly. See yonder vessel abeam the 
sloop—she’s a brig ; and a biscuit toss on 
her port there’s a brigantine lying ; she’s 
built for a fore-and-aft mainsail when she’s 
at sea, for they do say as how the brigantines 
was the pirates ships that wanted every 
rag they could crowd on their yards.” 

Jim kept silence,. till, abruptly turning 
his head, he looked his companion very 
straight in the face. “ Miles,” he demanded, 
“ what are those ships doing here ? ” 

“Who knows ?” replied Miles Maravin, 
quickly. 

CHAPTER 2 

On the Cliff 

13 ut that wouldn’t do. It was strongly in 
Jim’s mind that the innkeeper knew 
more than he cared to admit, or more, 
at any rate, than he was willing to release 
off-hand. 

“ Who knows ! ” Had Miles replied in 
his usual slow tones, with less emphasis at 
all or more calculation, Jim might have 
taken the words at their value and left them. 
But now he snatched alike at them and 
their utterer... His fingers closed round 
Miles’s wrist. “ You know ! ” he cried out. 

On this the good fellow looked uncom¬ 
monly confused, and plucking at a horsehair 
cord round his throat he produced a great 
silver watch, all battered and dented, 
whereat he stared with furrowed brows for 
an instant, and thereupon proclaiming that 
he must go he turned without further ado 
and went off apace, leaving Jim to stare 
after him with a smile of bewilderment 
before giving his attention again to the ships 
which lay spread out beneath him. 

He had as yet detected no signs of life 
on them, save that once or twice he had 
fancied that a man’s figure had come to 
the schooner’s rail and vanished again. A 
little wintry sunshine was now glistening 
among them, tracing their spars and 
occasionally in bursts of greater brilliance 
throwing the shadows of their hulls on the 
water which was lapping noiselessly at the 
slack of the tide. The air, too, was very 
still; a sea-bird came dipping, circled the 
ships, and wheeled back to its nest in the 
cliffs; distantly from the village down in 
the hollow there floated the voice of the 
clock on the church chiming noon. And 


scarce was its last note gone than Jim heard 
something else. 

He had thrown himself down full-stretch 
once more, propped on his elbows, with his 
head between his hands and his eyes on the 
watch, when this new sound, faint and 
elusive, reached his ears, coming neither 
from right nor left, but from somewhere 
behind him. Yet when he moved his 
position to look what it was he saw nothing 
but the short coarse grass and the sky. 

In front of him the cliff-face fell sheer to 
the shingle, behind him the crown of the 
cliff went up in a hump before dropping 
into the chalky track to the hamlet. And 
as he listened now to the curious invisible 
sound he told himself that it was someone 
ascending that hump and blowing out 
laborious breath as he climbed. When 
presently, within half a cable or so, a figure 
came over the crest and showed on the sky¬ 
line, and paused, and after a moment began 
to grow larger. To Jim, who knew every 
living soul in Polgelly, there was nothing 
familiar about this oncoming form,- which 
as it drew nearer he made out to be that of a 
man, his shoulders clad in a loose cloak of 
rusty black falling welt below his middle as 
though to conceal the ill-shaped legs on 
which his frame was supported. 

So much Jim, who kept very still, had 
detected before the stranger caught sight 
of him in his turn. Whereupon he stopped, 
but when Jim rose he came on again, but not 
before he had glanced to either side hastily. 
As they met he drew from beneath the folds 
of his cloak a polished mahogany box, which 
he set on the turf. Then, wiping his brow, 
he smiled as Jim gaped at the box. 

“ Yes,” he uttered. “ I’ll give you three 
guesses, my lad, and a crown if you tell me 
what I have in this box ? Or shall we call 
it a casket ? There ! That’s a hint for you.” 

Never had Jim been accosted so oddly 
before. He looked the man over, marking 
how red-rimmed his eyes were and how 
tightly the skin stretched across his fore¬ 
head and cheeks. And Jim noted that his 
head was set much like a bird's, with a 
bird’s trick of flashing glances hither and 
thither. Even while he had been prattling 
about his box his eyes had flitted from Jim 
to the beach, to the vista of ships, to the 
offing beyond, then back to Jim and along 
the line of the cliffs. Either restlessness or 
some queer uneasiness gripped him. 

“ My name is Jaffray,” he said next, 

“ Mr Theodore Jaffray, a member of a 
number of learned societies,” and appeared 
on the watch to mark how his words took 
effect. “ But you’ve never heard tell of a 
shell-hunter,” he continued, when Jim 
remained without any change of expression. 

“ Strange to hunt shells, you think ? One 
hunts lions and tigers, but shells 1 Oh, we 
hunt shells as well. And, hearing that your 
outlandish stretch of the coast has some 
name for its curious specimens, here I am.” 

Smoothly as this speech had tripped off 
his tongue to Jim it seemed to carry a 
foreigner’s smack, until he reflected that it 
might well be his own ears which tricked j 
him, attuned as they were to the Cornish 
soft sing-song drawl. 

“ Sir,” he uttered,” you are the first who’s 
come here after shells ? ” 

“ So ! ” the other responded. 

“ And I’ve never heard, sir, that we have 
any special ones here 1 ” 

“ Ah ! ” The spindly man made a dive 
at his box and raised the lid to disclose 
on a pad of stained velvet a number of sea- 
shells of delicate colour and shape. Then he 
tucked the box under his cloak and gazed 
out to sea. “ Yes; a bonny sight,” he 
said to Jim, over his shoulder. “ Now, where 
would you say all those little sailing craft 
hailed from ? ” 

“ Sir,” said Jim, “ you don’t look for 
shells on the top of a cliff.” 

The man wheeled round and smiled at 
him. ” That’s one for you, lad,” he said. 
“ No, I came up here to get a blow and the 
view.” The smile was still on his lips, 
but had not reached his eyes, which were 
frowning as he transferred them again to 
the water. 

Jim came round to his side. 14 Are you 
staying here, sir ? ” he inquired. 

“ In your village ? Yes, if you have a 
passable inn. But whereabouts is your 
village ? And have you any inn ? ” 

On which Jim exclaimed, “ Sir, you’ve 
just came straight from the village ! And 
you can’t have missed the Guadeloupe Inn 
on your way, for it stands at the side of the 
road where you started to climb 1 ” 

“ Then I’ll bid you good-day and go and 
seek it,” said the stranger ; and set off at a 
round pace, while Jim looked after him and 
wondered a little. Why should the fellow 
pretend he had not seen Polgelly ? And of 
what kind were those who hunted for shells 
on a cliff-top ? . ' 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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S a joy 


to see 
ham eat 



Young WILLIAM is insistent 
about his breakfast. It must 
be Puffed Wheat . . . those fat, 
golden brown grains, tempting 
to the most lazy appetite. 
How he enjoys them . . . and 
what nourishment they pro¬ 
vide. 

Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice are different . . . now 
made twice as delicious by a 
special “ twice-crisping ” pro¬ 
cess that crisps them once—. 
then again. 

Sealed while hot into the 
new Seal Krisp package which 
prevents dampness or moisture 
affecting the contents . . . you 
can now serve these rich grains 
as fresh and as crisp as the 
day they were li puffed,” 
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Rats! Says jacko 


The Fine Old 
Man of Malpas 

Young Till 91 

One of the last of the old Cheshire 
craftsmen has passed on at 91, still 
young. 

Everybody for miles round the 
Cheshire village of Malpas knew and 
liked Mr George Hopley", a village 
musician and artist in woodwork, who 
was in spirit a descendant of the old 
medieval craftsmen who made the 
beautiful carvings in our churches. 
Nobody appreciated these old treasures 
more than Mr Hopley. Whenever he saw 
a strikingly original piece of carving he 
would make a copy of it. 

Nailed above the bench where he 
• worked with such industry and enthu¬ 
siasm was a strip of wood, blackened 
with age, on which was cut the device 
of the medieval carvers. He had found 
it in an old % Cheshire homestead. 

His love of music led him to the 
making of musical instruments, and seven 
years ago, when he was a youngster of 
§4, he made a beautiful cello in honour 
of his diamond wedding. He played 
it himself until shortly before his 
death, and delighted in such tunes as the 
Old Hundredth, Auld Lang Syne, and 
Annie Laurie. In his old curiosity shop 
he would sit in the midst of saws, mallets, 
chisels, planks, and shavings, playing 
his home-made cello. 

Somewhere about the time of the 
Crimean War George Hopley was 
apprenticed to a wheelwright and 
carpenter at Norbury, and began his 
happy life of craftsmanship. Although 
for many years he was clerk of works 
to the Cholmondeley family, he carried 
on his beloved work in his spare time, 
and after his retirement he lived to 
enjoy many years at his hobby. Some 
of the most beautiful examples of his 
work are among the treasures at 
Cholmondeley Castle. 


W hen Jacko and Baby went to stay 
with Uncle Timothy Jacko was 
told that he might go into every" room in 
the house except one, and that was the 
attic ; so of course this was the one room 
Jacko longed to see. Unfortunately for 
Jacko, it was kept locked. 

But one day Uncle Timothy" absent- 
mindedly left the key hanging in the 
keyhole and went out for a walk. 


“ Come on,” said Jacko to Baby ; and 
he turned the key and in they?’ walked. 

It was getting a little dusk. There 
were piles of boxes and trunks' and 
shadows, and nothing very" ekciting ; 
but at one end, on the floor, were some 
green apples, rows and rows of them. 

“ This is more like it,” said Jacko. 

Very soon there was one row less. 
But -Jacko and Baby weren’t feeling 
quite so happy. 

They sat down on the floor. It had 
got darker still, and they felt very" quiet. 

Suddenly Baby jumped up. “ What’s 
that ? ” he shouted. 

“Nothing,” said Jacko. 


But the next moment Jacko sprang 
up too. There was something moving 
behind one of the trunks. 

“Rats!” shouted Jacko, and was 
off as fast as he could run. 

Down the stairs he went, helter- 
skelter, and at the bottom bumped into 
Uncle Timothy, who had just come in. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” asked Uncle. 


“If I have any of your impudence,” 
Uncle Timothy began. 

And then, suddenly scampering across 
the hall. Uncle Timothy" saw them, two 
great fat rats. 

“ Rats ? ” said Uncle Timothy". 

Jacko began to explain. 

“ It’s time you had a good beating,” 
said Uncle Timothy. 

“ Oh, I’ve got such a pain,” said 
Jacko ; and Baby said the same. 

“ Well, y r our punishment shall be that 
you go off to bed this moment,” Uncle 
Timothy said sternly. 

And very glad they" were, for once, 
to crawl underneath the bedclothes. 


Tom Stell of the 
Yorkshire moors 

Three Men Remember 
a Friend 

Three Keighley men, lovers of the 
Yorkshire moorlands around that part 
of Airedale and many other uplands 
where “God keeps open house,” have 
done a very" gracious thing. 

They"' have erected a stone seat, at 
.a point on Haworth Moor 900 feet 
above the sea, belonging to the Keighley 
Town Council, where there is ’ a fine 
expansive view, in memory" of a friend 
who many a time had halted there with 
them and shared the sensations which 
only such a place can bring. 

The inscription on the stone is : 

In honour of 
Tom Stell, 

who loved these moors . 

The Keighley Corporation has accepted 
the guardianship of the gift through 
its mayor. And we do not wonder, 
for Tom Stell was a born lover of the 
wilds. Thirty-four years in succession 
he visited Scotland, and his qualities 
as a rambler may be. understood when 
it is known that he was a member of 
the Cairngorm Club. 

Tom Stell passed on three years 
ago at the age of 75, “ a*man worthy", 
beloved, and without blemish.” We 
can believe it. Many" comrades with 
Nature will join in sympathy with 
Mr J. W. Midgley", Mr William Powell, 
and Mr Wilfrid Ogden in this com¬ 
memoration of their friend. We are 
glad to know that its form was suggested 
by a mention in the C.N. of a similar 
memorial in the Warrington district. 
There is nothing better as a memorial 
than a good seat in a good place, and 
we have been delighted to come upon 
many" of them in our rambles through 
villages and churchyards of late. 


“ Rats ! ” said Jacko. 



“What’s the matter?” asked Uncle Timothy 


Jam Roly-Poly ! 

The children simply love it—and father, with a shy 
grin, asks for more. The jam and the tender good 
beef suet crust mingle their delightful flavours in one 
harmonious whole—delicious, satisfying, nourishing. 

Hu eon’s 





REC I PE 

6 02 . Flour. 3 02 . Shredded *ATORA.’ 
Flat teaspoonful Baking Powder, 
Pinch of Salt. 

Mix the flour, baking powder, salt and 
Suet with cold water to a stiff paste. Roll 
out thin, and spread over with jam, mar¬ 
malade, or golden syrup. Roll over, pinch 
top and bottom edges' together. Dip 
pudding cloth in boiling water, flour it, 
and wrap round pudding, tie ends with 
string. Steam for 2 hours. 

(Sufficient for 4 to 6 persons.) 
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Children really 
like Andrews 

When Grannie was little 
nobody would have believed 
that anything really nice 
could “do you good.” Now¬ 
adays, in many thousands 
of homes, pleasant-tasting 
Andrews is the trusted 
family corrective. 

Andrews, to children, is* a 
welcome “bubbly” drink— 
but Mother thinks of it as a 
gentle, sure corrective. 


9 D & V4 

.Andrews 



The STAMP COLLECTOR’S 
CORNER is a regular fortnightly 
feature in the advertisement pages 
of the Children’s Newspaper . The 
Next issue available is Ocf. 22nd . 

All enquiries to The Adver¬ 
tisement Manager, Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE STAMP COLLECTOR’S CORNER 


GIVEN AWAY EVERY 

ttg/mrwti to purchasers from 
Ill our world-famed 
Approval Sheets. Send for approval 
sheets and fulLparticulars to Depart¬ 
ment an. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN, 

South Hackney, London, E.9. Established 1880 . 
Those se nding a stamped addressed envelope wil l receive 
[ free 3 handsome Pictorial new issues. 

XOO Lions 



•*?t 


for 


Postage 
lid. extra. 


-1N&* 


The 14 Whipsnade ” Packet of foreign stamps all 
with lions oti them, including Soruth, Schleswig, 
Esthonia, N.Z., Victory, Persia (large), and some 
fine long sets. Applicants for approvals sending postage 
receive set of Danzig with 20 lions and 72-p. booklet 
free. Senders of collectors' addresses get additional 
FREE set. 

WATKINS (C.N. Dept.), Granville Road, T* 
BARNET._ 

FINE FREE GIFT 

30 French Colonial Stamps 

UNUSED AND MINT : all different, including 
many handsome “ Pictorial ” issues TO BUYERS 
from my Approval Selections (usual large 
discount), send i^d. stamp: 

J. D. MILLER (C.N.), 9 , LYNT 0 N ROAD, KILBURN, 
LONDON, N.W.8. 

(Abroad ; Gift only supplied. Send if- Postal Order.) 


'TpHE GRAND CARIBOU 
& PACKET FREE!! 


Contains many scarce stamps from Newfoundland 
(Caribou), Vatican City, Ethiopia, Zanzibar (Sultan), 
Persia. Ilolkar (Indore), Egypt (King Fuad), Mauri¬ 
tania. and fifty other interesting different stamps. 
Just send 2d. postage and request our FAMOUS EXTRA. 
LARGE DISCOUNT APPROVAL SHEETS. (Abroad 
6d. p.o.)—Lougbottom & Easfick, 59, Iloldenhurst Road, 
Bournemouth. 




THIS EARTHQUAKE PACKET AND 
GOLIATH COMBINATION FREE! 


A packet which lives up to its name. Without 
exaggeration, it is a GIANT packet, which a 
glance at the contents will verify. Scores of 
far-off, little-known lands arc represented, such 
as DAHOMEY (tree climber), rare old Wurtem- 
berg (1875), SIAM (10 sat), Hyderabad 
(Deccan), and Jamaica (K.G.). 

NO TWO STAMPS ARE ALIKE. 

Every stamp in this extraordinary offer are face 
different, and there arc many fine sets. 5 stamps 
showing blacksmiths at work, a set of "Sower” 
stamps, 6 interesting surcharged stamps, and 
good British Colonials.’ Many Kings are present 
—King Prajadhipok. Franz Joseph of Austria, 
ex-King Alpliojiso, Victor Emanuel, etc. 

Set of 5 EARTHQUAKE Stamps. 

We have imported these stamps from Tokio 
specially for this packet. They were issued in 
1923, for the benefit of the sufferers of the 
terrible Earthquake of that year, and should be 
in every collection. Many other countries arc 
in this collection.' To mention a few more— 
NIGERIA-, Africa (frigate), old Travaneere, 
.ARGENTINE (San Martin), I.F.S. (Sword). 
Space will not permit us to enumerate further. H 
Finally, we are including useful accessories, 100 □ 

Titles of Countries (Abyssinia—Zululaud), and a 
an aluminium Watermark Detector. You cannot a 
aiford to let this extraordinary opportunity pass, 9 
and should certainly tell your friends about it ■ 
and get them to write as well. Absolutely all B 
free. Just send 2d. for postal expenses and B 
request our famous Approval Sheets. B 

LISBURN &TOWNSEND (Dept. C.N.), 1 

LIVERPOOL. 9 


The Turk Packet FREE 

All applicants for my new approval sheets 
sending i^d. postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free, Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc., usually sold at 1/3. Additional free set to 
customers giving collectors’ addresses. 

H. WATKINS 

(Dept. C.P. 2 ), 60 , Leicester Road, East Finchley, N. 2 , 


prop-ST french 

a ir&&i&. 0 colonies 

Including old and recent issues. Every stamp a per¬ 
fect picture in itself. Leopards, natives, jungle 
scenes, etc. You must get them. I will send this 
collection absolutely free to all stamp collectors 
sending 2d. postage, abroad 6d. p.o. Only one gift 
to each applicant. 

G P F/TKE WILLINQDON, 

■ r. KtCr, EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX. 


IMPROVED MATLOCK ALBUM 

The Greatest Gift made EVEN BETTER 
ONE HUNDRED FULLY TITLED 
PAGES. Spaces for every stamp 
issuins country. Beautifully illus¬ 
trated and completely indexed. Spaces 
ruled in squares and oblongs. Now 
strongly bound in stout grained card 
coloured pictorial cover. 

Just send 4d. stamp to cover post and 
packing. REQUEST APPROVALS, 
rnrr I If extra Id. is sent a Splen- 
rnCLI did Illustrated Handbook, 
"THE STAMPS OF ABYSSINIA.' 
will be sent as well as tbe Album. 

VICTOR BANCROFT, 
Matlock, England. 



PLEASE MENTION “ The Children’s 
Newspaper ” when in communication 
with our advertisers. 


20 Stamps OVER 15/-FREE! 

This remarkable offer includes pair scarce PERSIA 
CORONATION, fine set 3 UKRAINE (Mint), Old G.B. 
and U.S.A., set 5 SPAIN (K. AUovso), VENEZUELA 
(Mint). ROUMANIA (Schoolboy King), also a rare old 
8d. RHODESIA, alone worth 4/6. COLONIALS, 
PICTORIALS, PORTRAITS, MAPS, and JUBILEE 
issues are included. Total catalogue value OVER 15/-. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! Just enclose 2d, postage, 
requesting approvals and particulars.—SHOWELL BROS. 
(C.N.ll), 42, Vanbrugh Hill, LONDON, S.E.3. 


“OLYMPIC” 

This is the wonderful new 
Stanley Gibbons Album—just 
the ideal book for those of 
you who are starting a stamp 
collection. 

Contains spaces for over 4,000 
stamps and has 400 fine, full- 
size illustrations. An album 
to be proud of! 

Ask your nearest bookseller 
for it, or send P.O. for only 1/9 
to us and receive it by return of post. 

For larger Stanley Gibbons Albums, write for our 
FREE LIST OF ALBUMS. 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD. 

DEPT. 107, 391, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 

iiiiiiiiitiiiiiniiiiiiiiEiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiu 




He doesn’t say 
64 Why should I, 

Mum?” 


Bill goes all out for a thing 
when he's interested. There’s 
never any bother about his 
Lifebuoy wash for instance 
—he enjoys it. Simply because 



Away goes Air. Kaye Don, the 
world-famous racing motorist, in a 
150 m.p.h. car tuned-up for an 
attack on a speed record. Mr. Don 
is one of the team of experts who 
have written the intensely interest¬ 
ing articles, full of the romance of 
Man's Mastery of Speed on Land 
and AVater, which appear in the 


MODERN BOY'S BOOK OF 
MOTORS, SHIPS and ENGINES. 
This magnificent NEW book is 
crowded with hundreds of fascinat¬ 
ing pictures and well-writ ten 
articles which tell of great achieve¬ 
ments in things mechanical. It also 
contains four coloured plates. 


A Good 



mother explained how the 
good Lifebuoy lather brings 
an army of warriors to do 
battle with the hosts of 
germs on his grubby hands! 
Anything to do with a fight 
interests Bill. So long as 
he keeps the Lifebuoy rule 
mother doesn’t worry. Health 
is the thing she’s interested in! 

LIFEBUOY 

is more than a good soap 
—rit’s a good habit 

I 589 - 274-55 A LEVER I>ItODTJCT 


The MODERN BOY’S BOOK OF 

MOTORS, SHIPS and ENGINES 

At all Newsagents and Booksellers - - - 7 ^© 


52,000 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Ample, Satisfying, supplied each winter to hun¬ 
gry East End Children. Remember the little ones. 

3 d. pays for ONE meal. 25/- for 100. 

How many may we entertain a 3 your guests ? 

R.S.V.P.lo THE REV. PERCY INESON, Supt. 

EAST END MISSION, 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 


CREMONA 

LiJ • TRADE MARK 

pnt-|fou(|ars 

^ are different! * 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ijlb. 4/6, 

* 3 lb. 9 /-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 

Steel Grey, 2 / 4 ; Colours from 2/11 lb. post free. 
PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 yd. Tweeds, 
Tailoring, etc. Patterns sent with pleasure. Blankets, 
Rugs, etc. 

ABOUT 6o YEARS' REPUTATION. 


EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 



WEtLINGTON, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet St., E.C.4. 
Bv return you will receive a handsome Lever Self-Filling 
FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine. Medium 
or Broad). Fleet price. 4/-, or with 5 coupons only 2/9. 
De Luxe Model. 21 - extra. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 


CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER 

X—' October 8, 1932 1 v Every Thursday, 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s 6d a year (Canada 14 s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Adding and Taking 

Add H to rubbish, to strike or 
birch; 

Add G to thick cord and you’ll 
blindly search; 

Take T from sharp pain to chant 
your song; 

Take T from great fright to find 
what’s wrong; 

Add G to a circle and you’ll find 
land; 

Add L to tin vessel to form a band ; 
Take C from a cot to make a bone ; 
Add L to thick grease and you’ll 
lie prone. Answer next week 

Danger at Home 

Statistics show that the most 
dangerous room in the house 
is the bathroom, where thousands 
of people are killed or injured in 
the homes-of England during a 
year. The kitchen comes second. 
One calamity was caused by the 
explosion of a hot-water bottle 
which had been put in an oven and 
forgotten. 

The third most dangerous point 
•is not a room, but the stairs. 

Ici On Parle Franpais 


WSj ^S 

III!!!, / 


IlliliS 


Le mauchon Lc moine Le balai 
Elle portera un manchon en hiver. 
Les moines habitent un monastere. 
A quoi servira ce balai ? A laver. 

Four Words 

Jn each of the following four sen- 
fences an eight-letter word is 
missing. Every word is composed 
of the same eight letters. 

Mary , changed the style of her 

hat by . . ..the shape of 

the bow. 

Valves form an ....... . 

part of ever}" modern wireless set. 

The traveller home from foreign 
lands enjoys.his ex¬ 

periences to his friends. 

John, watching the band go by, 
laughed to see a small boy playing 

a . .. Answer next week 

The Coal Train 

w hen you have seen a long 
coal train pass through a 
station, seeming to be endless, 
you have probably determined 
■to count the trucks in the very 
next coal train you see. 

The L.M.S. often has trains of 
90 trucks, which are hauled by 
great six-cylinder Beyer-Garratt 
engines; and from the South 
Wales coalfields the Great Western 



brings trains of the same number 
into London. The daily coal train 
which runs on the L.N.E.R. frorti 
Peterborough to London varies 
between 80 and 100 wagons. 
The too-wagon train carries 1000 
tons of coal, and, complete with 
its engine, weighs 1700 tons. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planets Venus 
and Mars are 
in the South- 
East, and 
Jupiter is in the 
East. In the 
evening Saturn 
is in the South- 
West and 
Uranus is in the 
South-East. The picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen at 
9 p.m. on Wednesday, October 12. 

A Built-Up Word 

'J'o the name of a vehicle a 
favourite join, 

And you have what we all of us 
trample upon. Answer next week 

Why Apples Can Be Polished 

apple can be polished 
because in its skin there is 
a certain amount of wax. This 
renders it impervious to moisture 
from the outside, and also prevents 
the escape of the juices within. 
The skin is covered with downy 
hairs up to the time when the 
apple is half-grown ; then these 
disappear, showing that wax is 
beginning to be formed. Wax 
forms better under dry than wet 


conditions. The side of an apple 
which gets most sun always has 
most wax, and fruit on the 
north side of the tree has less wax 
on it than that on the south side.' 
Apples raised in warm countries 
develop a thicker wax surface than 
those grown in cooler climates. 

Can You Find It ? 

(Jan you find the one word which 
is referred to in these five 
statements ? 

“ I should be afraid of being 
eaten if I met one,” said Amy. 

“ But I belong to one,” said 
nine-years-old Jimmy proudly. 

“ Reminds me of holidays,” 
said Another. 

“ Quite a lot of royalty are 
mixed with mine,” said Father, 
“ but there are four rogues as 
well.” 

“ I have one, but it’s far too 
heavy,” grumbled Cousin Joe, who 
was in the army. Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Money Given Away. Jack 5 s id. 
George 2s lOd.. Harry 2s Id. 

Beheaded Words 

Scream,'cream, ream 

What is This Word ? Dilemma 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 



The C.N. Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICE 
DEC.22 Shortest Day 


SPRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 20 


Oct 2 
Summer 
vTime 
ends 



./April \7 
I Summer: 
i Time 


SEPT. 23 
AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


Longest Day JU N E: 21 : 
SUMMER SOLSTICI! 


yHisj calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on October 8. 

Thi days are now getting shortef. The arrow indicating the date 
shows at a'glance how much of the year has elapsed. • 


Dr MERRYMAN 

The Hurdler 

'J'hey were discussing the spoilt 
son of a mutual friend. 

. “ He has been ordered by 
the doctor to take some exercise,” 
said Black. 

“ And is he ?v ” queried White. 

“ Well, if jumping at con¬ 
clusions and running up bills is 
exercise, yes.” 

Caught 



Pried Mousy Jim, “ I only wish 
That I could find a fine fat 
fish.” 

He got his wish, did Mousy Jim, 
And found a fish, but the fish 
caught him. ., - 

Put to the Test 

giLL looked as though he were 
in trouble. 

“ Had an accident ? ” he was 
' asked. 

** No,” was the reply. “ I told 
Jack he could not carry me up the 
ladder on his back, and I was right. 

Still Looking 

'J'he lady of the house was 
interviewing a new maid. 

. “ And why did you leave your 
last situation ? ” she asked. 

“ Because I was told to do 
something I didn’t like,” replied 
the girl. 

“ Indeed ? And what was 
that ? ” 

“ I was told to look for another 
place ! ” 

A Popular Speaker 

'J'HE guest of the evening rose to 
make his after-dinner speech. 
“ My remarks to you this 
evening,” he said, “ I have 
divided under thirteen heads.” 

As he paused a feeling of 
gloom crept over the company. 

“ But,” he continued with a 
merry twinkle, “ so that I shall 
not be too diffuse, I shall omit 
the first twelve.” 


D 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 

on came rushing in from 


school one day in great 
excitement. 

“ Mummy,” he said, 
“ there’s a Punch-and-Judy 
at the end of the road ! May 
I go and watch it ? ” And 
while his mother was finding 
some pennies from her purse 
he added, “ I must be quick, 
because I think they’ve nearly 
finished.” 

Then off he rushed as “fast 
as his legs would carry him. 
But when he arrived he was. 
disappointed to find the show¬ 
man just beginning to pack 
up his show and the children 
going away. 

Poor Don walked home, 
looking very disappointed. 
Then he .felt a touch on his 
shoulder and saw old Mr Pitt 
from next door at his side. 


“ Hullo, Don ! You look 
crestfallen,” he said. “ What 
is the matter ?” 

Don told him how he had 
just missed the Punch-and- 


The Punch-and-Judy Watch 



The showman was packing up 


Judy show ; but Mr Pitt said, 
“ Well, you come along home 
with me and I’ll show you 
something that will make up 
for missing that.” 


® 

Don walked with Mr Pitt 
up his path, but not very 
hopefully, for the old gentle¬ 
man did nothing more exciting 
than collect old -clocks, which 
Don could hear striking at 
all hours of the day; and he 
thought clocks rather dull. 

Mr Pitt took a watch out of 
a cabinet and said, “ Now you 
come and look at this, and tell 
me what you think of it.” 

The watch had a beautifully- 
enamelled face, and when Mr 
Pitt turned it over there on 
the back was a painted scene 
showing a Punch-and-Judy 
stand, with an old .fiddler in 
front holding a violin. Then 
JMr Pitt wound’ up the knob 
and the figures began to move!, 

The showman in front 
started to play his fiddle, and 
a little tune sounded. Mr 


Punch’s head popped up on 
the stage, followed by Toby. 
He lifted his stick and tried to 
hit him, but Toby danced 
about too quickly. Then Judy 
and the Baby appeared, and 
the little figures danced gaily 
to the music. 

Don’s eyes were glued to 
the watch in astonishment. 
When the tune stopped and 
Punch-and-Judy disappeared 
again he laughed with delight. 

. “ And is that Punch-and- 
Judy show your very, very 
own ? ” he asked breathlessly; 

“Yes,” said Mr Pitt. “ So 
when you want to see Toby or 
Mr Punch you must just run 
in and see my Punch-and- 
Judy watch. And the best of 
this performance is,” smiled 
Mr Pitt, “ that there’s nothing 
to pay! ” 



^ Bl*ckGirrmnl J 

Made from pure glycerine and the fresh 
. juice of ripe black currants. 

Your Chtmltl I 

In Tins, 2 ozs. 8d. **ozs. 1/3 
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